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The object of this little work is to bring together the 
scattered information which has reached this country and 
the United States respecting Mr. Stanley's wonderful 
discovery of Dr. Livingstone. It was thought that the 
various accounts, gathered together in a pamphlet form, 
would be a convenience to the reading public until such 
time as the gallant discoverer shall give us a full and 
carefully prepared account of his extraordinary journey. 

The pages in this little book which will possess the 
greatest interest to English readers are those giving 
Mr. Stanley's despatches to the New York Herald, now 
for the first time published in this country entire and 
without abridgment. On the 3rd July, 1872, a sum- 
mary of these despatches was published in the London 
papers, but, like most summaries, it omitted details of 
considerable interest. 

It is to be regretted that doubts have been expressed 
in certain quarters as to the reh ability of the informa- 
tion and despatches brought by the energetic young 
American, but anyone who has followed the public journals 
during the past month will have found but little 
difficulty in arriving at the true meaning of much of the 
correspondence that has appeared. The fact that Dr. 
Livingstone chose to write to a New York journal, in a 
manner somewhat difTerent from that in which he would 
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have written to an English paper, is no reason why doubt 
should be oast upon the story of his brave disooverer. 

It was open to any inquirer to apply at our Foreign 
Office, where the answer would have been given — as it was 
given to the present writer many days since — that des- 
patches had been reoeived from Dr. Livingstone through 
the agency of Mr. Stanley, and that the authorities there 
were perfectly satisfied that they were in the Doctor's own 
handwriting. The many personal allusions to D r. Living- 
stone in Mr. Stanley s despatches alone offer a sufficient 
test of the genuine character of the letters and news he 
has brought us. 

Were it worth while, many parallels might be adduoed, 
but we will just take one — trivial enough in itself, but 
sufficient to show our meaning. Mr. Stanley states that 
at that memorable meeting — now a matter of history — 
the great traveller wore a naval officer's cap with a faded 
gilt band. Now, amongst the Doctor's intimate friends it 
is known that a cap of this kind is a favourite with him, 
and when he was preparing his well-known book on the 
Zambesi, and resided for six months at Newstead Abbey, 
as the guest of Mr. Webb, its generous proprietor, he 
invariably wore such a cap, nor could he be prevailed 
upon to part with it for a covering such as clergymen 
usually wear. 

The fact is trivial enough, but it is just such trivialities 
as this which go to make the true portrait. 

Literary composition is not a favourite occupation with 
Dr. Livingstone. He prefers to state facts, leaving to 
others the task of putting them on paper, and it is not 
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altogether improbable that Mr. Stanley may have sug- 
gested those allusions to General Grant, Hawthorne, and 
various American matters, in the second letter to Mr. 
Gordon Bennett, which have so surprised some of the 
Doctor's English friends. Indeed, this second letter may 
have been written by Mr. Stanley, principally from 
Livingstone's dictation. It was an American who brought 
the great traveller relief, and what more natural than 
that his letters of thanks should be addressed to the 
American rather than to the English people ? A quota- 
tion from Nathaniel Hawthorne, suggested by Mr. Stan- 
ley, would be just as appropriate as one from Oliver 
Goldsmith ; and an allusion to President Grant might be 
supposed to possess as much interest to the American 
people as a reference to our Mr. Gladstone. 

But all this is idle talk in the face of Lord Granville's 
note to Mr. Stanley. His lordship's letter, dated from 
the Foreign Office, reads : — 

August 2nd, 1872. 

Sir, — I was not aware until you mentioned it that 
there was any doubt as to the authenticity of Dr. Living- 
stone's despatches, which you delivered to Lord Lyons 
on the 31st of July. But in consequence of what you 
said, I have inquired into the matter, and I find that Mr. 
Hammond, the Under Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. Wvlde, the head of the Consular and Slave 
Trade Department, have not the slightest doubt as to 
the genuineness of the papers which have been received 
from Lord Lyons, and which are being printed. 
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I cannot omit this opportunity of expressing to you 
my admiration of the qualities which have enabled -you 
to achieve the object of your mission, and to attain a 
result which has been hailed with so much enthusiasm 
both in the United States and in this country. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient 

Granville. 

Henry Stanley, Esq. 

Some of our high-priced journals have endeavoured to 
throw cold water upon Mr. Stanley's marvellous and in- 
trepid feat, but to the honour of the London Daily 
Telegraph, it has not only maintained one consistent 
opinion throughout, but has been at special pains to in- 
form the public in advance of all the other London 
journals. 

J. M. 

3rd August, 187a. 
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D*. LIVINGSTONE. 

This great Scotch traveller was born at Blatityre, in tbe 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and studied in the university 
of that city. 

Like most men who have risen to eminence by their 
own genius and energy, he exhibited in early life the 
marks of a resolute and vigorous character. 

At five o'clock in the morning he was accustomed to 
quit his humble lodgings, and walk to attend his class 
at the college. 

His father, Neil Livingstone, and his mother, Agnes 
Hunter, had been married in the villnge of Blantyre, 
so that they were well known to the inhabitants, who 
frequently referred to the promising conduct of their 
son. 

Indeed, for upwards of thirty years, this excellent 
Couple resided in the neighbourhood, after which tliey 
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removed to Hamilton, where the elder Mrs. Livingstone 
and her two daughters have remained, respected by all 
the residents* of the surrounding locality. 

But we have still to mention the most honourable 
circumstance of Dr. Livingstone's youth. 

As a boy, he was employed in "piecing" at the 
Blantyre factories ; and as a student he was accustomed, 
during the long summer vacation, to resume his tedious 
employment at the mill. 

This continued until about 1840. 

Having attained the age of manhood, he attracted the 
notice of the London Missionary Society, and was by 
them sent out to South Africa. 

There, at Kolenberg station, he was introduced to the 
celebrated missionary Moffat, whose daughter he married. 
Moffat was then permanently attached to Kuruman 
station, then the most distant outpost of the mission- 
aries ; but Livingstone at once penetrated two hundred 
miles farther north, animated by a desire to carry the 
sympathies of Europe into the densely populated but 
mysterious regions of the African interior. 

In Jane, 1849, he made his first exploring journey, 
travelled circuitously northwards for a month, and, at a 
distance of three hundred miles from his starting point, 
came upon the beautiful Zanga river. Along the banks 
of this river he proceeded for another month, and then 
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discovered Lake Ngami, with the native settlement of 
Bakalahars upon its borders. This was at least three 
hundred miles, in a straight line, from any missionary 
station. Upon the report of his discovery reaching 
England, Livingstone became at once famous. The 
Geographical Society bestowed upon him its royal award, 
which was conferred, at that time, upon no other person, 
except the great American explorer, Fremont, the then 
recent unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. It was immediately felt that the exist- 
ence of an extensive inland lake in Southern Africa, fed 
entirely by rivers from the north, seemed to point the 
way to vast and unknown countries in the remote interior, 
well watered, fertile, wealthy, and populous. In 1850, 
Livingstone resumed his researches in the same direction, 
his wife accompanying him as far as Lake Ngami. 
Thence he pushed on still northwards for two hun- 
dred miles, and discovered another large lake. Here he 
heard that the slave traders had only preceded him by 
one year. 

So important were these results, that, in 1852, the 
London Missionary Society voted him two years' leave of 
absence, to explore the central regions of Africa, Mrs. 
Livingstone and her family returning to England in the 
mean time. A hundred and sixty men accompanied him, 
with a flotilla of thirty canoes. Thus prepared, he pushed 
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up the great northern river, sometimes travelling at the 
rate of fifty miles a day ; but by the time he had reached 
Loanda, on the coast, he had been plundered to his last 
blanket and coat. For twelve months he wandered about 
through unknown regions. From Loanda he went to 
Angola, and thence crossed the whole continent to the 
channel of Mozambique. There he took ship for 
England, and arrived early in December. The chief 
records of his journey were unfortunately lost in the 
river, but he retained sufficient to add enormously to 
our knowledge of African ethnology, natural history, 
languages, geography, and geology. 

His great achievements may be described in a few 
words. He explored the immense region of Southern 
Africa, from the eastern to the western coast, hundreds of 
miles from the limits of all former research ; discovered 
new climates, cities, nations, rivers, lakes, ranges of moun- 
tains, and curious systems of manners, laws, and religious 
beliefs. First, he travelled from the Cape of Good Hope, 
northwards, to Lake Ngami, and thence to Linganti, a 
locality more than twenty-four degrees of latitude from 
the head of the Cape. He was now within ten degrees 
of that mystic line, the equator, which has been supposed, 
in Central Africa, to run through uninhabitable deserts, 
M whose soil is fire, and wind a flame ;" but he found the 
region abounding in streams, bright with vegetation, and 
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alive with all forms of the animal creation. Striking off 
westwards, he reached the settlements on the coast, and 
returning thence to the central point of his explorations, 
travelled eastwards to the coast on the other side of the 
continent. This was what no traveller had ever done 
hefore. 

From the Cape almost to the equator, from west to 
east, from ocean to ocean ! Mark these routes upon the 
map with a red line, and the track of Livingstone's ad- 
ventures will be found to cross vast spaces hitherto un- 
marked by a single geographical sign. In future, across 
those blank spaces will be indicated the course of the 
Coanga, Kasye, Leambye, and Gambia rivers. 

From this sketch it will be perceived that Dr. Living- 
stone's discoveries have not only been vast in their extent, 
but they are in their nature of the highest importance. 
Scotland may well be proud of having given birth to such 
a man! 

In March, 1867, a report reached England to the 
effect that Livingstone had been foully murdered by the 
natives near Lake Nyassa ; but the accuracy of the 
rumour was doubted, although Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty's 
Consul at Zanzibar, and formerly the companion of 
Livingstone in his travels, sent this letter to the acting 
secretary of the Royal Geographical Society : — 
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Zanzibar, 

December 26M, 1866. 

My dear Bates, 

I have written fully to Sir Koderick three weeks 
ago, vid the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, again 
vid Mauritius and Suez, with all information we yet have 
got regarding poor Livingstone. 

As I am going to Kilwa and Mikadany for a few days, 
to see if anything is there known of the sad story, and to 
seek for any letters which may have heen sent hy 
Dr. Livingstone before crossing Lake Nyassa, I write a 
note to you that you may get hy any ship passing here 
during my absence. 

On the 5th of December nine Johanna men of the 
party which accompanied Dr. Livingstone came to Zan- 
zibar, reporting that on the west of Nyassa, some time 
between the end of July and September, they were sud- 
denly attacked by a band of Mazite, and that Dr. Living- 
stone, with half his party, were murdered. Those who 
returned escaped, as they say, through being behind and 
unseen, and they all depose to having .helped to bury 
the dead body of their leader the same evening. Al- 
though in the details, and in other things, the accounts of 
the various men differ, they all agree that they saw the 
body, and that it had one wound — that of an axe — on 
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the back of the neck. One man saw the fatal blow 
given. 

The attack was sudden, and Dr. Livingstone had time 
to overpower those that faced him, and was struggling 
to reload when cut down from behind. I fear the story 
is true, and that we shall never know more of its details. 
Full statements have gone home, but this may reach 
Aden by an American vessel during my absence. 

You will see, if this arrives first, that we have sad 
news from the Society on the way. 

I remain, yours, 

J. Kirk. 

the receipt of this] and similar letters from Dr. 
Kirk, an expedition to search after the distinguished tra- 
veller was organized by those who doubted the story of 
his death. The expedition was placed under the com- 
mand of Captain R. D. Young, and left England June 
9, 1867. About the middle of the following month the 
party reached Simon's Town, and proceeded at once in 
search of the great traveller. 

In Dr. Kirk's account of the circumstances connected 
with the reported death of Dr. Livingstone it was said that 
the latter, having crossed the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
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passed through villages named Makarta, and subsequently 
Matarka, Maponda, Marenga, and Maksowa. The search- 
ing party having reached Lake Nyassa, were driven by 
a gale into a small hay, where they found a native who 
reported to them that a white man had been there eight 
or ten months previously. 

Captain Young and the rest of the expedition feared 
at first that the news was too good to be true, and it was 
resolved to endeavour to reach a point higher up, at 
which there was an Arab crossing-place, near Mont 
Mombo, a point about twenty miles from the spot at 
which the boat was anchored. In carrying this intention 
into effect, they fell in with a large party of native 
fishermen, and on communicating with them received a 
similar account to tbat which had been previously given 
them. These people described the dress and appearance 
of the "white man," which tallied pretty closely with those 
of Dr. Livingstone. The men having been shown some 
surveying instruments, appeared to recognize and to under- 
stand the use of them. One of them produced a spoon, and 
a second a knife, which they had received as presents from 
Dr. Livingstone. As a further test, Captain Faulkner 
exhibited a case of photographs, and without any hesita- 
tion that of Dr. Livingstone was recognized as the 
picture of the white man. This gave] the searching 
party increased confidence, and they proceeded to the 
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crossing-place. On arriving there the same story was 
repeated, with the addition that the white man had 
endeavoured to cross the lake, but finding all the boats 
were on the opposite side, he went towards the south, and 
• passed through the villages already named. The search- 
ing party then sailed across the lake, but, obtaining no 
information, made for the south. 

They shortly afterwards came across a large village, 

1 

and here the same story was repeated. 

It is known that Marenga, the chief of the village of 
that name, was extremely civil to Livingstone, and so he 
was found to be by those in search of him. It appears 
that he had ferried Dr. Livingstone across a lake forming 
an indentation in the banks of Nyassa, which he might 
have circled on foot at the cost of a detour. Marenga 
gave the searching party every information in his 
possession, and presented them with a very acceptable 
supply of fresh provisions. 

It will be remembered that it was at this point that 
the Johanna men abandoned Livingstone. 

While Livingstone went across the marsh, the natives 
skirted the margin, and on returning to the village, 
reported they were being led into a hostile country, and 
at once made their way for the seaboard. 

The last place named by Dr. Kirk, Maksowa, was two 
days' journey from Marenga. The chief of this village 
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had been driven away, bat 1 a number of his men were 
collected who had been employed to convey the baggage 
of Dr. Livingstone twenty miles farther in a north- 
westerly direction. 

Captain Young regarded the information as conclu- 
sive; but, with a view of discovering the position of 
Maponda's settlement, proceeded on a little farther. 

The village was found about a mile from the mouth of 
the Shire. Maponda was away from the village on a 
trading expedition, but his mother, who was at home, 
informed the party that Dr. Livingstone had passed 
through there, and that some of his party subsequently 
returned. The mother of the chief further produced a 
Prayer Book, containing the name of one of the Doctor's 
followers, who had been left behind on account of lameness. 

The Johanna men represented this boy, who was 
named Waikatanoe, as having deserted. It appears that 
at this time the boy was absent with the chief, so that 
the exploring party had no opportunity of a personal 
interview with him. 

The evidence which had been obtained from so many 
different points, and from such a number of witnesses, 
satisfied Captain Young that the object they had in view 
had been obtained, and, acting upon the instruction 
issued to them, he resolved to return. There appeared 
not the slightest reason to doubt the substantial correct- 
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ness of the information obtained, that Livingstone had 
passed through the most dangerous portion of his journey, 
and had made good his advance into the interior with an 
apparent intention of descending the Nile into Egypt. 

The conclusions arrived at by Captain Young's party 
were found to be well founded, for on the 8th of April, 
1867, letters were received in London from the great 
traveller himself, dated from a district far beyond the 
place where he was said to have been murdered, and 
announcing that he was in good health. In July, 1868, 
he was near Lake Bangweolo, in South Central Africa, 
whence he wrote to say he believed he might safely 
assert that the chief sources of the Nile arise between 
io° and 12 0 south latitude, or nearly in the position 
assigned to them by Ptolemy, whose River Rhapta is 
probably the Rovuma. 

Another communication was received from Dr. 
Livingstone dated Ujiji, May 13, 1869 ; and on 
January 24, 1 87 1, news arrived in this country that 
he had made an extensive journey to the west of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

We have alluded to Livinsgtone's exploration of the 
country around the Zambesi. The object of that ex- 
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pedition is admirably told in Lis own words in a 
speech which he made shortly before starting on his 
journey : — 

I will explain to you how I mean to endeavour to 
follow up the discoveries which have been made. The 
central part of the African continent was supposed for a 
long time to be a great sandy plain. Certain rivers were 
known to be flowing in towards the centre, but they were 
not known farther, and they were supposed in conse- 
quence to become lost. But instead of that, the grand 
view burst gradually on my mind of a very line, well- 
watered country ; and not only that, but of certain well- 
watered healthy localities on both sides of the country 
which were suitable for a European residence. Efforts 
have been made for centuries to get into the interior of 
Africa, but, unfortunately, it has been always attempted 
through the unhealthy parts near the coast. On the 
southern part of the country we had the Kalihari desert, 
and the expedition which was sent out from Cape Town 
under Dr. Smith was prevented from penetrating the 
interior by this same Kalihari desert. The unhealthy 
coasts presented a barrier on both sides, and this desert 
presented an obstacle on the south ; but when Messrs. 
Oswald, Murray, and myself succeeded in passing round 
that desert, then we came into a new and well- watered 
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country beyond. When I passed into that country, I 
had not the smallest idea that there was such a want of 
cotton as I found to be the case when I went home to 
England. But there I saw the cotton growing wild and 
almost everywhere, and that sugar was collected all over 
the country (although the people did not know that it 
could be produced from the sugar-cane) ; and I found, 
further, that this was a great market for labour. When 
I lived at Kolenbeng, men left that tribe, and I found 
some of them within 200 miles of Cape Town, seeking to 
obtain work. Now here we have the produce and here 
we have the labour, and I hope we may secure a healthy 
standing point, from whicb Europeans may push their 
commercial and their missionary enterprise to the un- 
healthy regions beyond. 

We proceed first of all up the River Zambesi, and have 
the full authority of the Portuguese for so doing. This 
river is very large ; it is difficult to convey to the people 
of such a dry country as this an idea of its size, but the 
narrowest part that I saw seemed almost to be equal to 
the Thames at London Bridge. It was not known to be 
a large river, on account of its being separated into five 
or six branches at its mouth, before it reaches the sea. 
But, when we get inland, we have a noble stream, and 
we have at least 250 miles of the stream without a single 
obstruction. Then we come into a large coal field, and 
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this seems to contain the elements of future civilization. 
Then I may state that, as we have to examine the river, 
our expedition will be a practical one. It is not like 
those that have been sent to the North Pole. We hope 
to have something to show when we come back. 

Our botanist is an economic botanist, and the geologist 
is a practical mining geologist; and the naval officer. 
Captain Beddingfield, has had a great deal of experience 
in African rivers, and has not been deterred by the fear 
of suffering from African fever, any more than myself, 
from volunteering to go on this expedition. He goes to 
examine the river system, and give us correct information 
about the river system and its navigability. And then 
we have an artist and a photographer, to give an idea of 
what is to be seen in the country. 

But I think this expedition is placed in a somewhat 
peculiar position. I never heard of another expedition 
being similarly situated. 

My companions are all put on their mettle. They 
are aware that it is very well known that when alone I 
did something ; and if we don't do well now in this ex- 
pedition, people will say, " Why, those fellows have pre- 
vented him from doing'what he might." So they are all put 
on their mettle, and T have the greatest confidence in their 
desire to accomplish the great objects of our expedition. 

We find that in the middle of the country there are a 
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great many branohes of the Zambesi. Several of tbem 
I have examined myself, and found they went out a few 
miles — some ten or twelve miles — and then came in 
again to the main stream. Now, the natives pointed out 
a number more, and they say these other streams come 
out of the main branch, and enter it again, after passing 
some hundreds of miles. This is a most interesting 
point, because if the. departing and returning branches 
are really seen, then we may go up them in the small 
steam launch, and have a navigable pathway into an 
immense extent of country beyond. We will not be 
then obliged to pass the great falls of Victoria, which 
cannot be passed in any vessel. If we have a navigable 
pathway in the country beyond, then there is a pro- 
digious extent of country, all well adapted for the culti- 
vation of those products which we now get through slave 
labour. 

And what I hope to effect is this : I don't hope to 
send down cargoes of cotton and sugar; perhaps that 
result will not be in my lifetime. But I hope we shall 
make a beginning, and get in the thin edge of the wedge, 
and that we shall open up a pathway into the interior of 
the country, and by getting right into the centre, have a 
speedy passage by an open pathway, working from the 
centre out towards the sides. 

When going into the country, we don't mean to leave 
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our Christianity behind us. I think we made somewhat 
of a mistake — indeed, a very great mistake — in India; 
but where we are going, we shall have no need to be 
ashamed of our Christianity. We go as Christians ; we 
go to speak to the people about our Christianity, and to 
try and recommend our religion to those with whom we 
come in contact. 

I have received the greatest kindness from all classes 
of people in the interior. I have found that in proportion 
as we approach the confines of civilization, do the people 
become worse. Such is the fact — the nearer we come to 
civilization, we find the people very much worse than 
those who never have had any contact with the white 
man. 

It was in the early part of 1871 that Mr. Bennett, 
jun., of the New York Herald, conceived the idea of 
despatching, at the sole cost of his journal, an expedi- 
tion for the discovery and relief of the great African 
traveller. 

The manner in which this successful expedition was 
originated will rather astonish geographical societies. 
Mr. Bennett was at that time staying in Paris, and tele- 
graphed for Mr. Stanley, then resident in Madrid. The 
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latter, not knowing what business was in hand, left 
instantly, arrived at the Grand Hotel, Paris, at eleven 
o'clock at night, and went at once to Mr. Bennett's room. 
That gentleman was in bed. 

" Come in, sir ! who are you ? " 

"My name is Stanley," answered the young corre- 
spondent. 

"Ah, yes!" replied the New York journalist; "sit 
down — glad to see you. Have you any idea where 
Livingstone is ? " 

" No." 

" Well, I think he is living, and is to be found. Will 
you try to find him ? " 
« Yes." 

" Good ; you can have an unlimited credit. Use your 
own means ; carry out your own plans. Good night ! " 

Thus the Herald's expedition in search of Livingstone 
was set on foot. Mr. Stanley was a man to act upon 
such laconic commissions. With an almost exhaustless 
fund of information, of fertile expedients, determined 
courage, and unceasing perseverance, he commenced pre- 
parations, his previous xploits in Abyssinia, at the time 
our army went to liberate Consul Cameron and party, 

c 
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having given him considerable insight into the pecu- 
liarities and dangers of African travel. 

Beyond an occasional newspaper paragraph, invariably 
sneering at or making fun of this novel expedition, but 
few tidings of Stanley appeared in our English papers, 
until the 3rd of July, 1872, when Dr. Hosmer and 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the representatives of the Herald in 
London, forwarded to our morning journals a summary 
of the wonderful story of Stanley's discovery of Living- 
stone. 

In America the Herald expedition was scarcely ever 
mentioned without a smile, and some of the New York 
journals boldly stated that Mr. Stanley was all the time 
residing at a first-class New York hotel, the best of 
everything being provided for him on the condition that 
he kept himself strictly within doors. 

The whole affair was considered by many as a great 
advertising scheme to increase the sale of the "most 
enterprising paper in the world." 

But at last came the actual letters themselves, dated 
from strange towns in the interior of Central Africa, con- 

» 

taining news of the very highest interest, and bearing the 
unmistakable imprint of truth. 
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Stanley's Letters to the "Herald" describing 
the Finding of the Great Traveller.* 

Kwihara, Unyanyembe, 
September 20, 1871. 

The African expedition of the New York Herald 
arrived at Unyanyembe on June 23rd, 1871. It had 
suffered considerably in its personnel and transport. 
One of the white men has died ; [he ( but lived to reach 
half-way here ; two of the armed escort, as well as eight 
pagazis, died also from dysentery and smallpox. Two 
horses and twenty-seven asses have also perished. 

On arriving at Unyanyembe your correspondent wrote 
two letters and entrusted them to Said Ben Salim (Bur- 
ton and Speke's former Rascafilah), now Governor of 
Unyanyembe. One gave an account of our journey 
from the coast here; the other of our battle with 
Mirambo, who occupied the country lying between the 
Herald expedition and the object of its search. 

I then prepared for the second stage, viz., the journey 
to Ujiji and Manyema. But difficulties had been on the 
increase for about a month before our arrival here. 

Mirambo, King of Uyowa, in Western Unyamwezi, 

* The summary of the following letters, already referred to, and published 
in the London papers on the 3rd of July, 1872, fixed the date of starting 
of Mr. Stanley's expedition from Zanzibar several months earlier than it 
should have been. 
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had been levying black-mail to an unconscionable amount 
upon all caravans bound westward to Ujiji, the lake 
and the regions lying behind, to Urundi, to Karagwah, 
Uganda and Unyoro. The road to these countries led 
through his country, a serious misfortune, not only to the 
expedition, but to all caravans bound anywhere westward. 

About the time the expedition arrived, Mirambo capped 
his arbitrary course by taking from a caravan five bales 
of cloth, five guns and five kegs of powder, and then 
refusing it permission to pass, declaring that none should 
pass any more except over his body. This, of course, 
led to a declaration of war on the part of the Arabs, 
which was given after I had secured new carriers and 
was almost ready for the journey. 

The Arabs were so confident of easy victory over the 
African king, declaring that fifteen days at the most 

* 

would suffice to settle him, that I was tempted in an un- 
lucky moment to promise them my aid, hoping that by 
this means I should be enabled to reach Livingstone 
sooner than by stopping at Unyanyembe awaiting the 
turn of events. Mirambo was but twenty-seven hours' 
march from Unyanyembe. On the first day we burned 
three of his villages, captured, killed, or drove away the 
inhabitants. On the second, I was taken down with the 
ever-remitting fever of the country. On the third, a 
detachment was sent out and audaciously attacked the 
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fenced village where the king was, and after an hours 
fighting entered it at one gate while Mirambo left it by 
another. In returning to our camp this detachment was 
waylaid by Mirambo and lus men, and a great slaughter 
of the Arabs took place. Seventeen Arab commanders 
were slain, among them one or two personal friends of 
mine, who had travelled with me from the coast. Five of 
the soldiers of the Herald expedition were killed. The 
fourth day was a frightful retreat, from the simple cause 
of seeing smoke in the distance, which was believed to be 
caused by Mirambo's advance, or Ruga-Ruga freebooters. 
Without informing each other, the Arabs, followed by their 
slaves, rushed out of their village, and I was left iu my 
tembe alone in a fever. My own men, frightened by their 
isolation, lost courage and ran, all but six, my Arab boy, 
Selim/and the Englishman Shaw. With these I reached 
Mfuto, half-way to Unyanyembe, at midnight. After this 
graceless retreat it became evident to me that it was going 
to be a long affair between Arab and African. Living- 
stone's caravan, which had gone to its first camp prepara- 
tory for the journey, had been ordered back, and the 
goods had been safely lodged in my house. 

The Arabs cowardly retreat invited Mirambo to follow 
them to their homes. 

While I was debating what to do (knowing that speed 
was a necessity with the expedition) Mirambo entered 
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Tabora, the Arab capital of Central Africa, with his fero- 
cious allies, the Watuta. Tabora is one mile from Kwihara, 
the place where I date this telegram. The Kazeh of 
Speke and Burton is not known here, except as the fenced 
residence of an old Arab. The Arabs of Kwihara were 
in great alarm, and their thorough selfishness came out 
strongly. The Governor and others were for running to 
the coast at once, declaring Central Africa for ever closed 
to travel and trade. 

About one-fourth of Tabora was burned ; five eminent 
Arabs were killed ; cattle, ivory, and slaves carried away. 
Expecting attack, I turned the Governor's house into a 
little fort, in order to defend the property of the expedi- 
tion, and that of Livingstone, from the Watuta. 

All fugitives from Tabora who were armed were 
invited in, until I had 150 armed men within the tembe. 
Provisions and water were brought, to last five days. At 
the end of that time, Mirambo and his allies retired with 
great booty. 

During the state of siege the American flag was 
hoisted. 

After this event I informed the Arabs that I could not 
assist them any more, for if they ran away once, they 
would run away again, and declared my intention to 
travel at once to Ujiji by another road. They all advised 
me to wait until the war was over — that I was going 
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straight to death hy travelling during war time. But I 
was obstinate, and they looked on me as a lost man. 

I engaged thirty men of Zanzibar at treble prices. 
The effects of the expedition were reduced to the 
smallest scale consistent with the actual necessities of the 
journey. As the day drew near, the restlessness of the 
men increased, and Bombay (Burton and Speke's handy 
man, but always my stumbling-block) did his utmost to 
slacken the courage of the armed escort; the English-, 
man Shaw even became so smitten with fear that he could 
not assist in my preparations. The Arab reports of the 
wars along our road were influencing the men of the 
expedition. 

Ujiji, Lake Tanganyika, 

November I0th t 1871. 

The Herald expedition, upon leaving Unyanyembe, 
intended to make Ujiji the end of the second stage, then 
to march to Manyema, whither Livingstone had gone in 
1869; then, if he had gone down the Congo, to go after 
and overtake him, or, if he was dead, as was often re- 
ported to me, to seek his grave and satisfy myself of its 
identity, and to take the bones home in proper cases. 
Fortunately, as this telegram will prove, the expedition 
had no such mournful task to perform, but what it did 
perform was far more meritorious, in my opinion. 

Instead of going west along a well-known road, the 
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Herald expedition struck into regions very little 
known and travelled by Arabs. For ten days it 
journeyed south as if bound for Western Urori, during 
which time many deserted, and the Englishman had been 
sent back as perfectly useless. Crossing Unkonongo 
westward, we travelled until we entered Kawendi, an 
entirely new country. After supplying the men of the 
expedition with ten days' provisions, we plunged into 
the wilderness and went north, from which we did not 
emerge until we had sighted the Malagarazi river. 

Here, after already dodging and escaping from four 
wars, which made the country dangerous to travellers, we 
were confronted with hostilities waged by Sultan Nzogera 
against Lokanda Mira, another Sultan of Uvinza, which 
was a most serious inconvenience to me— nay, it well 
nigh ruined the expedition. After paying heavy tribute 
to Nzogera and crossing the Malagarazi river, we might 
have reached Ujiji without further trouble had there been 
no war. But this war compelled me to adopt the Uhha 
route — one always avoided by Arabs. It was almost as 
bad as if I had gone straight into the middle of their 
battle-field. While not yet half-way through Uhha, which 
in its entire length is only two good days' journey, I had 
been mulcted of half the available property of the expedi- 
tion, and had, as often as the tribute was imposed, been 
in danger of open rupture, owing to the insolence of the 
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CJhha chiefs. Had I continued on this road, the expedi- 
tion might possibly have arrived at Ujiji with a month's 
provisions left. 

Our resolve was taken. At midnight we left the 
Mutware's village, with guns loaded, and left the road, 
plunging into the low jungle, and, travelling parallel to 
the road westward, marched twenty-five miles without 
halting. We then cooked and rested, and at night again 
marched all night until w# had crossed Uhha and had 
arrived in Ukaranga safely. Two marches more, and we 
were entering the suburbs of Ujiji, firing away our guns 
as only exuberant heroes do, to the intense astonishment 
of the Arabs of Ujiji, who turned out en masse to know 
what it meant. 

Among those who came to question us were the ser- 
vants of Dr. Livingstone, who shortly ran ahead in 
haste to inform him that an Englishman was coming. 
u Sure, sure," he was an Englishman, they said, though 
the American flag was in the front, held aloft by the stout 
arms of my gigantic Kirangozi. 

We entered slowly, the immense number of people 
who had collected about us impeding rapid progress. As 
we advanced the crowd became larger and more mingled 
with the chief Arabs, and the noise of firing and shouting 
became deafening. Suddenly the firing and hubbub 
ceased ; the van of the expedition had halted. 
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Passing from the rear of it to the front I saw a knot 
of Arabs, and, in the centre, in striking contrast to their 
sunburnt faces, was a pale-looking and grey-bearded white 
man, in a navy cap, with a faded gold band about it, 
and red woollen jacket. This white man was Dr. David 
Livingstone, the hero traveller, the object of the search. 

It was the dignity that a white man and leader of an 
expedition ought to possess that prevented me from 
running to shake hands with the venerable traveller; 
but when I first caught sight of him — the man with 
whose book on Africa I was first made acquainted 
when a boy — so far away from civilization, it was very 
tempting. False pride and the presence of the grave- 
looking Arab dignitaries of Ujiji restrained me, and 
suggested to me to say, with a shake of the hand, — 

" Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? " 

" Yes," was the answer, with a kind smile. 

Together we turned towards his house. We took seats 
on goatskins spread over the mud floor of his veranda. 
Conversation began — it would be difficult to say about 
what, the topics changed so rapidly; but shortly I 
found myself acting the part of a newspaper— I had five 
years of news to give him. 

Our first day was passed in eating so voraciously and 
talking so fast, and about such manifold subjects, that 
it is difficult to say which we did most. But it is certain 
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that, before retiring, he asserted his belief that I had 
brought new life to him ; he already felt stronger and 
better. 

That night he read the packet of letters which I had 
brought him, the reading of which he had deferred for 
that time. 

Some days after my arrival at Ujiji I elicited from him 
the following story of his travels and sufferings and 
discoveries for the last five years : — 

Dr. Livingstone's expedition left Zanzibar in March, 
1 866. On the 7th of April he left the sea-coast with 
an expedition consisting of twelve Sepoys, nine Johanna 
men, seven liberated slaves, and two Zambezi men— in 
all thirty men. He also had with him six camels, three 
buffaloes, two mules, and three donkeys. 

The expedition travelled up the left bank of the 
Rovuma river, a route teeming with difficulties. The 
dense jungles which barred their way required great 
labour with the axes before they could proceed, which 
retarded very much the progress of the expedition. 

Soon after leaving the coast, Dr., Livingstone was made 
aware of the unwillingness of the Sepoys and Johanna 
men to march into the interior. Their murmurings and 
complaints grew louder day by day. Hoping that he 
might be induced to return, the Sepoys and Johanna men 
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so abused the animals that in a short time not one was 
left alive. This plan not succeeding, they set about 
poisoning the minds of the simple natives towards the 
Doctor by circulating the most mischievous and false 
reports concerning his character and intentions. As this 
might possibly become dangerous, the Doctor resolved to 
discharge the Sepoys, and accordingly sent them back to 
the sea-coast, with a sufficiency of cloth to purchase food 
on their return. 

The first of his troubles began with these men. A 
more worthless crew as escort it would be impossible to 
conceive. After suffering considerably from hunger 
during the transit of a wide extent of unoccupied country 
after leaving the Rovuma river, the Doctor and his 
party arrived in the country of a Mhiyow chief on the 
1 8th of July, 1 866. Desertion of faithless men, in 
the mean while, had greatly thinned his party. Early in 
August, 1 866, Dr. Livingstone and what remained of his 
expedition arrived at Mponda's, a chief of a tribe of 
Wahiyow, living near the Nyassa lake. 

Here Wikotani — one of the " nice, honourable fellows " 
of Mr. Horace Waller— a protege of the Doctor, insisted 
upon his discharge, alleging as an excuse, which the 
Doctor subsequently found to be false, that he had seen 
his brother. He also claimed Mponda's chief wife as his 
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sister. After delivering himself of many more falsehoods, 
Wikotani was given by the Doctor in charge of Mponda 
until his "big brother" should call for him. 

This ingrate— released from slavery and educated at 
the Nassick School, Bombay, at the sole charge of the 
Doctor— perceiving his application for a discharge to be 
successful, endeavoured to persuade Chumah, another 
prottgt, to go with him, in order, as the Doctor believes, 
to enslave him, Upon Chumah consulting the Doctor, 
he was strongly advised not to put himself in the power 
of Wikotani. 

From Mponda's the Doctor proceeded to the heel of 
the Nyassa, to the village of a Babisa chief, who required 
medicine for a skin disease. To treat the malady he 
stopped at this place two days. While stopping here a 
half-caste Arab arrived at the same place from the western 
shore of Lake Nyassa, who reported that he had been 
plundered by a band of the Ma Zitu at a place which the 
Doctor and Musa, the chief of his Johanna men, knew 
perfectly was at least one hundred and fifty miles north- 
north-west, or twenty days' march from the village. 

This Musa is he who manufactured that wonderful tale 
of murder which so startled all friends of the Doctor. 
During the Zambezi expedition Musa had visited this 
place, where the Arab reported himself robbed, in com- 
pany of the Doctor. 
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To the news which the Arab imparted Musa was an 
eager listener, and lost no time in conveying it to the 
Doctor. 

The Doctor coolly asked him if he believed, to which 
Musa answered that he did believe every word, for the 
Arab had told " true, true." The Doctor said he did not; 
and after explaining to him his reasons, he suggested to 
Musa that they should go and consult the Babisa chief, 
for if anyone should know if the story was true, he 
should. 

The Babisa chief denounced the Arab as " a liar " 
when consulted. But Musa broke out with, "No, no, 
Doctor, I no want to go to Ma Zitu ; I no want Ma Zitu 
to kill me; I want to see my father, my mother, my child 
in Johanna. I no want Ma Zitu kill me." Musa swords 
are here reported ipsissima verba. To this outburst the 
Doctor replied, w I don't want the Ma Zitu to kill me 
either, but since you are afraid of them, I promise to go 
west until we are far past the beat of the Ma Zitu." 

Musa was not satisfied with this promise of the Doctor, 
for he said in the same dolorous tone : — "If we had 200 
guns with us I would go ; but our small party, they will 
come by night and kill us all." The Doctor repeated 
his promise, but to no purpose. When he turned his 
face westward, Musa and the Johanna escort heartlessly 
deserted him. 
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Hence the fabrication of the Livingstone murder tale, 
to hide the fact of their desertion and to obtain their 
wages. Livingstone's party was very small now ; he had 
sent back the worthless and maudlin Sepoys; the 
Johanna men had deserted him in a body, and Wikotani 
had been discharged. He was obliged to seek aid 
from the natives. He engaged them as carriers, and as 
they had never been tampered with or betrayed by the 
slave traders, he managed exceedingly well. 

From this country, which he left in the beginning of 
December, 1866, he entered on a northern course, where 
the Ma Zitu had swept the land clean of provisions, and 
where the expedition suffered the most pinching hun- 
ger. Added to this, desertions continued, which in one 
or two instances caused a loss of almost all his clothes 
and cooking utensils and dishes. Though misfortunes 
constantly dogged the footsteps of the 'expedition, it 
struggled on and traversed the countries of the Babisa, 
Bobemba, Banlungu, Barungu, besides the country of 
Londa, where lives the famous King Cazembe. 

Cazembe and his Queen received him kindly, and 
showed every disposition to assist him, and it was he 
who gave the information about Lake Bangweolo (which 
he called "Large Water") to the Doctor. 

Near Cazembe's the Doctor had crossed a fine stream 
called the Ohambezi. But he relied too much upon the 
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correctness of Portuguese information, and paid not 
much attention to it at the time, believing it to be, as 
Portuguese travellers stated, but the head-waters of the 
great Zambezi, and having no connection with the great 
river of Egypt of which he was now in search. This 
excessive reliance upon the veracity of Portuguese 
and traders misled him very much, and caused him 
double work, plunging him into a labyrinth of errors and 
discoveries, making the whole country and its intricate 
system of rivers and lakes clear to him only after repeat- 
ing his journeys many times. 

From the beginning of 1 867 to the middle of March, 
1869, he says he was mostly engaged in correcting the 
errors of Portuguese travellers. The Portuguese, when 
writing or speaking of the Chambezi, invariably called it 
u our own Rambezi," or the Rambezi that flows through 
the Portuguese possessions of the Mozambique. 

Over and over again he had to traverse the countries 
around Londa like an uneasy spirit ; over and over again 
he asked the same questions from the different people 
whom he met, until he was obliged to desist lest they 
might say, — " The man is mad ; he has water on the 
brain." 

These tedious travels have established, first, that the 
Chambezi is a totally distinct river from the Portuguese 
Zambezi ; second, that the Chambezi, starting from about 
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latitude 1 1° south, is none other than the headwaters of 
the Nile itself, thus giving the wonderful river a length 
of over 2,600 miles of direct latitude. 

During this series of journeys which he made in these 
latitudes he came to a lake lying north-east from 
Cazemhe's. The natives called it Liemba, or Luwemba, 
from a country of that name which bordered it on the 
south-east. Livingstone discovered it to be an extensive 
heel, or rather foot, of the Tanganyika. By his map the 
southern part of the Tanganyika resembles the southern 
part of Italy in configuration. The extremity of 
the Tanganyika south reaches to 8 deg. 42 sec. south 
latitude, thus giving the lake a length of 323 geogra- 
phical miles, or seventy-three miles longer than Captains 
Burton and Speke described it. 

From the Tanganyika he crossed Mareragus and came 
in sight of Lake Moero. Tracing this lake, which is 
about sixty miles in length, to its southern extremity, he 
found a river entering it from that direction. Following 
the Luapula north, as this river was called, he found it 
issued from the great lake of Bangweolo, which is as 
large in superficial area as the Tanganyika. The most 
important feeder of this lake is the Chambezi. We had 
traced the Chambezi running north through three degrees 
of latitude. It could not, then, be the Zambezi. 

He returned to King Cazembe, thence to Ujiji, whence 

D 
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he dated those letters to the London Geographical Society, 
under whose auspices he travels, which, though the out- 
side world still doubted that the traveller was alive, fully 
satisfied the minds of the members of that society. The 
way in which Musa left the Doctor, and what the Doctor 
was doing all the time the world thought him dead, has 
now been told as Dr. Livingstone told your correspondent. 

But his experiences, his troubles, his sufferings in 
mind, body, and estate— how Arabs conspired against 
him, his men robbed him, false Moslems betrayed him 
— how he was detained by inundations, by scanty means 
to cross rivers and lagoons, by wars between Arabs and 
natives from the beginning of 1867 to the middle of 
March, 1869, when he arrived at XJjiji, — no one will be 
better able to relate than himself. 

After resting at Ujiji he thought of exploring the head 
of the Tanganyika and ascertaining whether this lake had 
any connection, or whether the River Rusizi was an influent 
or an affluent ; but the avarice of the Wajiji, which would 
have deprived him of most of his cloth, prevented him. 
At the end of June, 1869, he set off by way of Uguhha 
for his last series of explorations. 

Fifteen days' march brought him to Manyema, a virgin 
country, but lately known to the Arabs even. On the 
threshold of great discoveries he was laid up for six 
months from ulcers in the feet. When recovered he set 
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off northerly, and came to a broad lacustrine river called 
Lualaba, which flowed northward, westward, and in some 
places southward, in a most confusing way. The river 
was from one to three miles broad. Following it northerl) 
he discovered Lake Kamolondo, in latitude 6 deg. 30 mm. 
south. He traced the river southward to Lake Moero, 
where he saw it issue out of this lake through an enor- 
mous and deep chasm in the mountains. Satisfied that 
this Lualaba was the Chambezi which entered Bangweolo, 
or the Luapula which entered Moero, he retraced his 
steps northward to Lake Kamolondo. He came to a 
river flowing from the west called the Locki, or Lomami, 
which issued from a large lake called Chebungo, situated 
to the south-south-west from Kamolondo. To this Lake 
Chebungo Dr. Livingstone gave the name Lake Lincoln, 
after President Abraham Lincoln, whose sad fate the 
civilized world lamented. To the memory of the American 
President, whose labours in behalf of the black race won 
his entire sympathy and approval, the great traveller has 
contributed a monument more durable than brass, iron, 
or stone. 

Still working his way north, bit by bit, against several 
and varied difficulties, along the Lualaba's crooked course 
as far as latitude 4 0 south, he heard of another large lake 
situated to the north, in the same central line of drainage 
as the four other lakes; but here he was compelled to 
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turn back to Ujiji. Against this compulsion bis iron 
will and indomitable energy fought in vain ; his men had 
mutinied and absolutely refused to budge a step, and to 
Ujiji he was obliged to return, a baffled, sick, weary, 
and destitute man. It was in this state your correspondent 
met him only eighteen days after his arrival. So far 
had the traveller gone north, that he was at the beginning 
of the final and certain end. Six hundred miles of 
watershed had been examined carefully. At th e begin- 
ning of the seventh hundred the false slaves sent to him 
from the British Consul at Zanzibar, and who were to 
him as escort, rose up against him, saying in their deter- 
mined actions, " Thus far you shall go, and not one step 
further." 

That this remarkable river (the Lualaba) is the Nile 
and none other no one doubts, but this one little blank — 
this one little link — who will fill it up ? How will imagi- 
nation fill up the void ? In this blank, north of lati* 
tude four degrees south, is a lake, it was reported to Dr. 
Livingstone — may it not be Piaggia's lake?— o:t of 
which Petherick's branch issues into the Bahr Ghazal 
and the White Nile. 

He has followed this river from eleven degrees south 
to four degrees south — that is, through seven degrees of 
latitude, or 420 geographical miles. It only wanted 180 
miles more — this is the length of the undiscovered link 
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— and the Nile, which had baffled oracles and sages, 
kings and emperors, had been revealed throughout its 
length. 

According to Livingstone, two things yet remain before 
the Nile sources can be said to be discovered. First — 
he has heard of the existence of four fountains, two of 
which give birth to a river flowing north, which is the 
Lualaba, and two to a river flowing south into inner 
Ethiopia, which is the Zambezi, thus verifying the state- 
ment which the Secretary of the Goddess Minerva at 
Sais made to Herodotus over two thousand years ago. 
He has heard of them repeatedly, and has been several 
times within a fortnight's march from them, but some- 
thing always interposed to prevent him going to see them. 
These fountains require to be seen. Second — remains 
the link above described to be explored. 

The stories which the Doctor relates of the two im- 
mense countries through which the great river runs read 
like fable. The most southerly is called Rua; the 
northern is called Manyema by the Arabs and Manucina 
by the natives, who are canuibals. He tells of ivory 
being so cheap that twenty-five cents' worth of copper 
will purchase a large tusk, worth Si 20 at Zanzibar. He 
tells of ivory being turned into doorposts and cave stan- 
chions by the cannibals ; of skilful manufactures of fine 
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grass cloth, rivalling that of India ; of a people so nearly 
approaching to white people and so extremely handsome 
that they eclipse anything ever seen in Africa ; and from 
this fact supposes them to he descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, or of some of the lost trihes of Israel; he 
tells of copper mines at Katanga which have been worked 
for ages, of docile and friendly peoples who up to this 
time have lived buried in the lap of barbarism, ignorant 
that there lived on earth a race so cruel and callous as 
the Arabs who have come among them, rudely awaking 
them out of their sleep with the thunder of gunpowder, to 
kidnap, rob, and murder them without restraint, and of 
many other things he tells, some details of which will 
follow this telegram. 

The Doctor arrived at Ujiji on the 16th of October, 
the Herald Expedition on the 3rd of November, eighteen 
days later, and, as if guided by the hand of Providence, 
not a month too late nor a month too soon. He was sick 
and he was destitute, and help came in time. He had 
returned to Ujiji, only to find himself robbed of every- 
thing by the very man to whom the British Consulate 
had entrusted his goods. This man, called Shereen, 
had sold them all off for ivory, and had feasted on 
the little stock of luxuries sent to the Doctor by 
his Mends. 
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Ujiji, Lake Tanganyika, 

December a 3 re?, 1 8 7 1 . 

A few days after the arrival of the Herald Expedition 
at Ujiji, I asked the Doctor if he had explored the head 
of the Tanganyika. 

He said he had not, " he had not thought it of so 
much importance as the central line of drainage ; besides, 

* 

when he had proposed to do it, before leaving for Man- 
yema, the Wajiji had shown such a disposition to fleece 
him that he had desisted from the attempt." 

Your correspondent then explained to him what great 
importance was attached to the lake by geographers, as 
stated in the newspapers, and suggested to him that it 
were better, seeing that he was about to leave for Unyan- 
yembe, and that something might occur in the mean while 
to hinder him from ever visiting it, to take advantage of 
the offer I made of putting myself, men, and effects of 
the expedition at his service for the purpose of exploring 
the northern head of the Tanganyika. 

He at once accepted the offer, and, like a hero, lost no 
time in starting. 

On the 20th of November, Dr. Livingstone and your 
correspondent, with twenty picked men of the Herald 
Expedition Corps, started. Despite the assertion of 
Arabs that the Warundi were dangerous, and would not 
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let us pass, we hugged their coast closely, an d when 
fatigued, boldly encamped in their country. Only once 
were we obliged to fly— and this w r as at dead of night — 
from a large party which we knew to be surrounding us 
on the land side. We got to the boat safely, and w T e 
might have punished them severely had the Doctor been 
so disposed. Once also we were stoned, but we paid no 
heed to them, and kept on our way along their coast 
until we arrived at Mokamba's, one of the chiefs of Usige. 

Mokamba was at war with a neighbouring chief, who 
lived on the left bank of the Kusizi. That did not 
deter us, and we crossed the head of the Tanganyika 
to Mugihewah, governed by Ruhinga, brother of Mo- 
kamba. 

Mugihewah is a tract of country on the right bank of 
the Rusizi, extending to the lake. With Mokamba and 
Ruhinga we became most intimate; they proved to be 
sociable, good-natured chiefs, and gave most valuable 
information concerning the countries lying to the north 
of Usige ; and if their information is correct, Sir Samuel 
Baker will be obliged to curtail the ambitions dimensions 
of his lake by one degree, if not more. 

A Mgwana living at Mokamba's, on the eastern shore 
of the lake, had informed us that the River Rusizi 
certainly flowed out of the lake, and after joining the 
Kitangule, emptied into the Lake N'yanza (Victoria). 
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When we entered Kuhinga's territory of Mugihewah, 
we found ourselves but 300 yards from the river about 
which a great deal has been said and written. 

At Unyanyembe I was told that the Kusizi was an 
affluent. 

At Ujiji all Arabs but one united in saying the same 
thing, and within ten miles of the Rusizi a freedtnan of 
Zanzibar swore it was an affluent. 

On the morning of the eleventh day of our departure 
from Ujiji, we were rowed towards the river. We came 
to a long narrow bay, fringed on all sides with tall, dense 
reeds, and swarming with crocodiles, and soon came to 
the mouth of the Rusizi. 

As soon as we had entered the river, all doubt vanished 
before the strong, turbid flood against which we had to 
contend in the ascent. After about ten minutes we 
entered what seemed a lagoon, but which was the result 
of a late inundation. About an hour higher up, the 
river began to be confined to its proper banks, and is 
about thirty yards broad, but very shallow. 

Two days higher up, Ruhinga told us the Rusizi was 
joined by the Loanda, coming from the north-west. 

There could be no mistake then. Dr. Livingstone 
and myself had ascended it, had felt the force of the 
strong inflowing current — the Rusizi was an influent, 
as much so as the Malagarazi, the Linche, and Rugufu, 
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but with its banks full it can only bo considered as rank- 
ing third among the rivers flowing into the Tanganyika. 
Though rapid, it is extremely shallow; it has three 
mouths, up which an ordinary ship's boat, loaded, might 
in vain attempt to ascend. Burton and Speke, though 
they ascended to within six hours' journey by canoe from 
the Eusizi, were compelled to turn back by the cowardice 
of the boatmen. Had they ascended to Meuta's capital, 
they could easily have seen the head of the lake. Usige 
is but a district of Wumdi, governed by several small 
chiefs, who owe obedience to Mwezi, the great King of 
Wumdi. 

We spent nine days at the head of the Tanganyika, 
exploring the islands and many bays that indent its 
shores. 

In returning to Ujiji we coasted along the west side of 
the Tanganyika, as far as the country of the Wasansi, 
whom we had to leave on no amicable terms, owing to 
their hostility to Arabs, and arrived at Ujiji on the 18th 
of December, having been absent twenty-eight days. 

Though the Rusizi river can no longer be a subject of 
curiosity to geographers — and we are certain that there is 
no connection between the Tanganyika and Baker's Lake, 
or the Albert N'yanza — it is not yet certain that there 
is no connection between the Tanganyika and the Nile 
river. The western coast has not all been explored; 
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and there is reason to suppose that a river runs out of the 
Tanganyika through the deep caverns of Kabogo Moun- 
tain, far underground and out on the "western side of 
Kabogo into the Lualaba, or the Nile. Livingstone has 
seen the river about forty miles or so west of Kabogo 
(about forty yards broad at that place), but he does not 
know that it runs out of the mountain. 

This is one of the many things which he has yet to 
examine. 

Kwihara, Unyanyembe, 

Fcbmary, list, 1872. 

After spending Christmas at Ujiji, Dr. Livingstone, 
escorted by the Herald Expedition, composed of forty 
Wanguana soldiers, well armed, left for Unyanyembe on 
the 26th of December, 1871. 

In order to arrive safely, untroubled by wars and avari- 
cious tribes, we sketched out a road to Unyanyembe, 
thus : — 

Seven days by water south to Urimba. 

Ten days across the uninhabited forests of Kawendi. 

Twenty days through Unkonongo, direct east. 

Twelve days north through Unkonongo. 

Thence five days into Unyanyembe, where we arrived 
without adventure of any kind, except killing zebras, 
buffaloes, and giraffes, after fifty-four days' travel. 

The expedition suffered considerably from famine, and 
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your correspondent from fever, but these are incidental 
to the march in this country. 

The Doctor tramped it on foot like a man of iron. On 
arrival at Unyanyembe, I found that the Englishman, 
Shaw, whom I had turned back as useless, had about a 
mouth after his return succumbed to the climate of the 
interior and had died, as well as two Wauguana of the 
expedition who had been left behind sick. Thus, during 
less thnn twelve months, William Lawrence Farquhar, of 
Leitb, Scotland, and John William Shaw, of London, 
England, the two white men I had engaged to assist me, 
had died ; also eight baggage-carriers and eight soldiers 
of the expedition had died. 

I was bold enough to advise the Doctor to permit 
the expedition to escort him to Unyanyembe, through 
the country it was made acquainted with while going to 
Ujiji, for the reason that were he to sit down at Ujiji 
until Mirambo was disposed of, he might remain a year 
there, a prey to high expectations, ending always in 
bitter disappointment. I told him, as the Arabs of 
Unyanyembe were not equal to the task of conquering 
Mirambo, that it were better he should accompany the 
Herald Expedition to Unyanyembe, and there take 
possession of the last lot of goods brought to him by a 
caravan which left the sea-coast simultaneously with our 
expedition. 
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The Doctor consented, and thus it was that he came 
so far back as Unyanyembe. 

Kwihara, Unyanyembe, 

March ist, 187a. 

It is erroneously supposed by his friends that Doctor 
Livingstone is most industriously attended to, that he 
receives annually, if not semi-annually, large supplies of 
cloth, beads, and necessnries. Your correspondent begs 
to inform his friends that the Herald Expedition found 
him turned back from his explorations when on the eve 
of being terminated thoroughly, by the very men sent to 
him *by the British Consulate ; that the expedition found 
him sitting down at Ujiji utterly destitute, robbed by the 
very men sent by the British Consulate at Zauzibar with 
his caravan; that the Herald Expedition escorted him 
to Unyanyembe only in time to save his last stock of 
goods, for they were rapidly being made away with by 
the very men entrusted by the British Consulate with the 
last lot of goods; that it was only by an accident that 
your correspondent saw a packet of letters addressed to 
Livingstone, and so forcibly took one of Livingstone's 
men to carry the letters to his employer. 

When we arrived at Unyanyembe, two bales of cloth, 
two bags of beads, and one case of brandy had already 
disappeared out of the last lot. 
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Neither are the supplies or letters hurried up to him. 
He might have waited long at Ujiji waiting for goods 
and letters that never would come, if the Herald Expe- 
dition had not informed him. 

Though the distance from Zanzibar to Unyanyembe 
is but three months for a loaded caravan, yet the Con- 
sulate's trusty men stopped on the sea-coast, within a 
stone's throw (figuratively speaking) of the Consulate, 
over three and a half months, and Livingstone got his 
goods thirteen and a half months after they left the sca- 
coast, and only at three months from the coast. Living- 
stone had to come for them himself, a distance of 350 
miles. 

Within the time that the British Consul's men took to 
convey Livingstone's goods and letters a distance of only 
525 miles, the Herald Expedition was formed, and 
marched 2,059 English statute miles, and before the 
fourteenth month of its departure from the sea-coast, the 
Herald Expedition will have arrived at the sea-coast, be 
paid off, and disbanded. 

In the matter of supplies, then, being sent to Living- 
stone semi-annually or annually, there is no truth what- 
ever. The cause is extreme apathy at Zanzibar, and the 
reckless character of the men sent. Where English 
gentlemen are so liberal, and money so plentiful, it should 
be otherwise. 
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When preparing to return to the coast, your corre- 
spondent, in command of your expedition, turned over to 
Dr. Livingstone nine bales of mixed cloths, 980 pounds 
of assorted beads, well adapted to Kua and Many em a, 
and 350 pounds of brass wire, besides one portable boat 
to cross rivers, a supply of carpenters' tools, revolvers, 
carbines, and several hundred pounds of ammunition. 

Kwibara, Unyanyembe, 

March 12th, 1872. 

The day after to-morrow the Herald Expedition will 
leave the Land of the Moon — Unyamwezi — for the sea- 
coast. 

Your correspondent has been commissioned by Doctor 
Livingstone, if there is time before the first ship leaves 
Zanzibar, to send him fifty well-armed men from Zanzibar, 
to act as soldiers and servants for a new expedition which 
he is about to organize for rapid exploration of a few 
doubtful points, before returning home to declare to those 
concerned that he has finished his work. 

He will leave Unyanyembe for Ufipa, thence to Liemba 
and Marumgu, and crossing the Luapula river at Chi- 
cumbi's, will make his way to the copper mines of Katanga, 
in Rua ; then eight days south, to discover the fountains 
of Herodotus; then return by Katanga to the under- 
ground houses of Eua, ten days north-east of Katanga ; 
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thence to Lake Karaolondo, and by River Lufira to Lake 
Lincoln ; thence back to Lualaba, to explore the lake 
north of Karaolondo ; thence return by Uguhha to Ujiji, 
or by Marumgu, through Urori, to the coast, and 
England. 

This is his present programme, which he thinks will 
only take him eighteen months ; but, as I have told him, 
I think it will take two years. 

Though he is now going on for sixty years of age, he 
looks but forty-five or fifty— quite hale and hearty. He 
has an enormous appetite, which has abated nothing of 
its powers since I have known him. He 'is in need of 
no rest : he needed supplies ; he has got them now, and 
everything he needs. Though sick and thin when I saw 
him at Ujiji, he is now fleshy and stoutish, and must 
weigh about 180 pounds. Though I have hung my 
balance scales temptingly before his eyes, I have never 
been able to get him to weigh himself. I have not the 
slightest fears about his health, or of any danger coming 
to him from the natives. 

■ 

Before the full text of the preceding letters of Mr. 
Stanley had reached this country, the following intel- 
ligence had been transmitted from Bombay : — 

■ 

" Messrs. Stanley, Henn, New, and Morgaro sailed from 
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Zanzibar for Seychelles on the 29th en route for Europe 
in the screw steamer Star, Messrs. W. Oswald and Co. 
Mr. Stanley, with his usual activity, chartered the steamer. 
Two days before leaving, Mr. Stanley despatched men 
and supplies to Dr. Livingstone, who awaits them at 
Unyanyembe. 

" Mr. Stanley was very anxious to go to Bagamoyo to 
start the party, and accompany them for one day's march, 
when they would be sure to go on ; but he was unable to 
do so without being detained for one month longer in 
Zanzibar or Seychelles. The head native employe* in the 
American Consulate went to Bagamoyo for this purpose, 
and, in the event of difficulty occurring, arrangements 
were made for insuring the forwarding of the relief ex- 
pedition with all despatch. Heavy rains still continue, 
and the country to the west of Bagamoyo may be im- 
passable. 

"Mr. Stanley has sent the supplies in charge of an Arab, 
along with 57 men, well armed, and in light marching 
order. These men will be at the disposal of the Doctor, 
being under engagement to that effect. Since February, 
constant rains have prevailed in Zanzibar." 

Mr. H. A. Fraser, in a long letter to the lombay 
Gazette, gives particulars of the meeting between Mr. 
Stanley and Dr. Livingstone, and the return of the 
Livingstone Search Expedition, and makes charges against 
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Dr. Kirk which will no douht call forth explanations from 
that gentleman. 

The writer asserts that Dr. Livingstone has addressed 
an official despatch to Dr. Kirk, charging him with re- 
missness in failing to forward supplies, and with having 
enjoined men (who, after long delay, conveyed some 
supplies to Livingstone) not to take service under him, 
nor to remain with him. 

The Doctor also accuses the principal native firm at 
Zanzibar of peculation and slave-dealing. 

DK. LIVINGSTONE'S FIRST LETTER. 

On reaching Marseilles, Mr. Stanley sent to his friend, 
Mr. Gordon Bennett, the following profoundly interesting 
letter, from Dr. Livingstone. It is the one which he 
wrote to express his earnest thanks to the American 
editor, whose enterprise and generosity, seconded by Mr. 
Stanley's courage and energy, have, to speak the truth, 
saved the life of the traveller. 

TJjiji-on-Tanganyika, Nov., 1871. 

My dear Sir, 

It is, in general, somewhat difficult to write to one 
we have never seen. It feels so much like addressing an 
abstract idea ; but the presence of your representative, 
Mr. H. M. Stagey, in this distant region takes away the 
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strangeness I should otherwise have felt, and in writing 
to thank you for the extreme kindness that prompted you 
to send him, I feel quite at home. 

If I explain the forlorn condition in which he found 
me, you will easily perceive that I have good reason to 
use very strong expressions of gratitude. I came to 
Ujiji off a tramp of between 400 and 500 miles beneath 
a blazing vertical sun, having been baffled, worried, de- 
feated, and forced to return when almost in sight of the 
end of the geographical part of my mission, by a number 
of half-caste Moslem slaves, sent to me from Zanzibar 
instead of men. The sore heart made still sorer by 
the truly woful sights I had seen of ''man's inhu- 
manity to man" reacted on the bodily frame, and 
depressed it beyond measure. I thought that I was 
dying on my feet. It is not too much to say, that almost 
every step of the weary sultry way I was in pain, and I 
reached Ujiji a mere ruckle of bones. Here I found that 
some £500 worth of goods I had ordered from Zanzibar 
had unaccountably been entrusted to a drunken half-caste 
Moslem tailor, who, after squandering them for sixteen 
months on the way to Ujiji, finished up by selling off all 
that remained for slaves and ivory for himself. He had 
divined on the Koran, and found that I was dead. He 
had also written to the governor of Unyanyembe that he 
had sent slaves after me to Manyema, who returned and 

£ 2 
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reported my decease, and begged permission to sell off 
the few goods that his drunken appetite had spared. He, 
however, knew perfectly well from men who had seen me, 
that I was alive and waiting for the goods and men ; hut 
as for morality, he is evidently an idiot ; and, there being 
no law here except that of the dagger or musket, I had 
to sit down in great weakness, destitute of everything 
save a few barter cloths and beads I had taken the pre- 
caution to leave here in case of extreme need. The near 
prospect of beggary among Ujijians made me miserable. 
I could not despair, because I laughed so much at a 
friend who, on reaching the mouth of the Zambezi, said 
" that he was tempted to despair on breaking the photo- 
graph of his wife : we could have no success after that." 
After that, the idea of despair has to me such a strong 
smack of the ludicrous, it is out of the question. 

Well, when I had got to about the lowest verge, vague 
rumours of an English visitor reached me. I thought 
of myself as the man who went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ; but neither priest, Levite, nor Samaritan could 
possibly pass my way. Yet the good Samaritan was 
close at hand, and one of my people rushed up at the top 
of his speed, and in great excitement gasped out, "An 
Englishman coming ! I see him and off he darted to 
meet him. An American flag, the first ever seen in these 
parts, at the head of a caravan, told me the nationality 
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of the stranger. I am as cold and non-demonstrative as 
we islanders are usually reputed to be, but your kindness 
made my frame thrill. It was indeed overwhelming, and 
I said in my soul, " Let the richest blessings descend 
from the Highest on you and yours." 

The news Mr. Stanley had to tell me was thrilling ; 
the mighty political changes on the Continent, the suc- 
cess of the Atlantic cables, the election of General Grant, 
and many topics riveted my attention for days together, 
and had an immediate and beneficial effect on ray health. 
I had been without news from home for years, save what 
I could glean from a few Saturday Reviews and copies 
of Punch for 1868. The appetite revived, and in a week 
I began to feel strong again. Mr. Stanley brought a 
most kind and encouraging despatch from Lord Claren- 
don, whose loss I sincerely deplore — the first I have 
received from the Foreign Office since 1866— and informa- 
tion that Her Majesty's Government had kindly sent 
£1,000 to my aid. Up to his arrival I was not aware of 
any pecuniary aid. I came unsalaried, but this want is 
now happily repaired, and I am anxious that you and 
all my friends should know that, though uncheered by 
letters, I have stuck to the task which my friend Sir 
Koderick Murchison set me, with John-Bullish tenacity, 
believing that all will come right at last. 

The watershed of South Central Africa is over 700 
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miles in length. The fountains thereon are almost 
innumerable— that is, it would take a mans lifetime to 
count them. From the watershed they converge into 
four large rivers, and these again into two mighty streams 
in the great Nile valley, which begins in 10° — 12° south 
latitude. It was long ere light dawned on the ancient 
problem and gave me a clear idea of the drainage. I had 
to feel my way, and every step of the way, and was 
generally groping in the dark ; for who cared where the 
rivers ran ? " We drink our fill, and let the rest run 
by." The Portuguese who visited Cazembe, asked for 
slaves, ivory, and heard of nothing else. I asked about 
the waters, questioned and cross- questioned until almost 
afraid of being set down as afflicted with hydrocephalus. 

My last work, in which I have been greatly hindered 
from want of suitable attendants, was following the 
central line of drainage down through the country of the 
oannibals, called Manyuema, or shortly, Manyema. This 
line of drainage has four large lakes in it.] 

The fourth I was near when obliged to turn. It is 
from one to three miles broad, and never can be waded 
at any point or at any time of the year. There are two 
western drains. 

The Lufira, or Bartle Frere's river, flows into it at 
Lake Kamolondo. Then the great Eiver Lomame flows 
through Lake Lincoln into it too, and seems to form 
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the western arm of the Nile on which Petherick 
traded. • 

Now I know about 600 miles of the watershed, and, 
unfortunately, the seventh hundred is the most interesting 
of the whole, for in it, if I am not mistaken, four 
fountains arise from an earthen mound, and each 
of the four becomes, at no great distance off, a large 
river. 

Two of these run north to Egypt, Lufira and Lomame, 
and two run south into Inner Ethiopia, as the Liambai, 
or Upper Zambezi, and the Kafue. 

Are these not the sources of the Nile mentioned 
by the secretary of Minerva, in the city of Sais, to 
Herodotus? I have heard of them so often, and at 
great distances off, that I cannot doubt their existence, 
and in spite of the sore longing for home that seizes me 
every time I think of my family, I wish to finish up by 
their rediscovery. 

Five hundred pounds* worth of goods have again 
unaccountably been entrusted to slaves, and have been 
over a year on the way, instead of four months. 

J must go to where they lie (Unyanyembe), at Mr. 
Stanley's and your expense, ere I can put the natural 
completion to my work ; and if my disclosures regarding 
the terrible Ujijian slaving should lead to the suppression 
of the East Coast slave trade, I shall regard that as a 
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greater matter by far than the discovery of all the Nile 
sources together. 

Now that you have clone with domestic slavery for 
ever, lend us your powerful aid towards this great object. 

This fine country is blighted as with a curse from 
above, in order that the slaving privileges of the petty 
Sultan of Zanzibar may not be infringed, and that the 
rights of the Crown of Portugal, which are mythical, 
should be kept in abeyance till some future time, when 
Africa will become another India to Portuguese slave 
dealers. 

I conclude by again thanking you most cordially for 
your great generosity, and am gratefully yours, 

David Livingstone. 

James Gordon Bennett, Esq., Junior. 

The next news came from Marseilles, whither the 
enterprising correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph had gone to escort Mr. Stanley and party through 
Franoe to London. On the 24th July, 1872, the 
correspondent wrote : — 

Marseilles, July 24^. 

I have been fortunate enough to anticipate here that 
news from Central Africa and from its greatest explorer, 
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for which Europe and America have for weeks and 
months been anxiously on the watch. 

As every incident regarding the meeting between 
Livingstone and the enterprising American who tracked 
him out at Ujiji cannot fail to be of interest, I shall 
make no apology for any casual details that perchance 
might otherwise seem trivial. 

You know already that Mr. Stanley, the Commissioner 
of the New York Herald, left Aden some days ago, 
accompanied by the son of Dr. Livingstone, who had 
gone out with the recent English Search Expedition ; 
the two bearing letters from the traveller to his friends 
and to the British Government. 

The steamer by which they took passage for this port 
was the Metkong, which belongs to the Services Mari- 
times des Messageries Nationales, and carried the China 
mail from Alexandria. 

The European manager of the New York Herald, 
Dr. Hosraer, had been waiting at Marseilles for some 
days to receive his distinguished colleague ; but both he 
and your correspondent were assured late last night that 
there was no chance of the steamer — which had been a 
day or two overdue — arriving until this morning. They 
consequently retired to rest, but were most agreeably 
disturbed— for at two in the morning they were aroused 
by Mr. Stanley himself, who had quitted the Meikong 
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immediately on her arrival, leaving Mr. Livingstone on 
board. 

Mr. Stanley had learned at Suez by telegram that Dr. 
Hosmer awaited him at Marseilles, but he did not know 
the name of the hotel to which he should go ; so he 
deliberately instituted an exploration of all the 
hotels in the city until he found us. When he 
accomplished the discovery, he made no ceremony 
about knocking us up, walking quietly into the room, 
and simply saying, by way of all introduction, "Mr. 
Stanley/* 

Warm congratulations, of course, passed upon his 
success and his safe arrival so far on his journey home ; 
all thought of further sleep for the night was abandoned; 
and having obtained some of the best wine at command 
in which to drink the health of the man who had so 
arduously and successfully explored for the explorer, 
we sat up till morning — listening to the recital of the 
marvellous adventures and discoveries of Livingstone, 
and the not much less wonderful adventures and escapes 
of Mr. Stanley himself. 

It is with some regret that I must commence by say- 
ing that Mr. Stanley is not an Englishman, or rather a 
Welshman,* — as was recently reported in some journals, 

* A paragraph had gone the round of the English papers to the effect that 
Mr. Stanley was in reality a Welshman, that his real name was John 
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but an American citizen. He is not by any means, 
after all his exposure and fatigue, in such robust health 
as might be desired, and he will probably find it necessary 
to break his journey to London, where he may be ex- 
pected to arrive about the middle of next week. Mr. 
Stanley is a comparatively young man, having scarcely 
concluded his third decade. He stands about five feet 
seven inches high ; he has a very broad chest and power- 
ful-looking frame, and a most intelligent expression of 
countenance ; his hair, naturally curling, and once light 
in colour, has turned quite grey during his expedition, 
through exposure to the weather and the severe and re- 
peated attacks of fever which he underwent. He was, in 
fact, prostrated by the special disease of the country no 
fewer than twenty-three times. Through inevitable haste 
in the preparation of the summary which you printed on 
the 3rd inst., containing the substance of many columns 
of Mr. Stanley's despatches, one or two misapprehensions 
have crept in, which he is desirous that I should take an 
occasion of correcting. The broad fact which results 
from Livingstone's discoveries, he says, is, that there are 
three lines of drainage in the central region of Africa, 
which he explored. The first line was that discovered by 
Captain Speke and Captain Grant ; the second is sup- 
Thomas, and that his mother was still living, and kept the " Cross 
Foxes " pubiichouse, at St. Asaph. 
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posed to be constituted between the Lake Tanganyika 
and the Lake Albert N'yanza, discovered by Baker. 
But the third and grand line of drainage is that now 
made known to us by Livingstone, under the various 
names of the Chambesi, the Luapula, and the Lualaba — 
all these three rivers being really one and the same great 
stream, bearing different names in different regions, be- 
stowed by the people through whose country it passes. 
This triple-named river forms the upper part of the Nile, 
which is, in fact, a lake stream . 

As the summary of Mr. Stanleys despatches stated, he 
met Dr. Livingstone at Ujiji, on the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, on the ioth of November, 1871, when 
the dry and formal ceremonial previously described was 
observed in presence of the Arabs. " But," said Mr. 
Stanley, * the Arabs knew that we must have something 
very important to communicate to each other; and 
although their principal men wanted to put a multitude 
of questions to me, they voluntarily withdrew in order to 
give us the opportunity of conversing freely. The chief 
man of the place had lost a son in the battle in which we 
were engaged on my way up the country ; so I sent my 
head man, Bombay — who was Burton's celebrated at- 
tendant, but who none the less on one occasion tried to 
play me false — to tell the mournful news." 

Mr. Stanley describes with the greatest animation the 
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mutual joy of Dr. Livingstone and himself when at last 
they found themselves alone and at liberty to give unre- 
strained flow to their feelings. He is most enthusiastic 
in praises of the personal character of the great explorer, 
whom he holds to be " one of the bravest and noblest 
gentlemen and truest Christians living." 

"When we were alone," relates Mr. Stanley, "I 
handed to him a packet of letters from home, and said 
that after he had finished reading them he should next be 
told all the news from the civilized world, so far as I my- 
self knew them. ' No, no,' said Livingstone ; ' for three 
years I have been waiting for letters from home, and I 
can afford to wait a few hours longer ; give me the news 
of the world !' So I reported to him all that I could 
think of: the striking events of the Franco- German war, 
the capture of Napoleon, the flight of the Empress, and 
declaration of the Kepublic ; the fall of Queen Isabella 
of Spain; the election of General Grant in America; 
the opening of the Pacific Railroad ; and whatever else 
I thought likely to be interesting to one who had lived 
so long at such remoteness from the movements of 
civilization. 

" One of the very first questions which he put, with a 
view to supplementing my budget of intelligence, was 
about the welfare of ' his dear old friend,' Sir Roderick 
Murchison ; I answered that at my latest advices he was 
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quite well, for it was only on my return to the coast that 
I learnt of his death, which I since knew had happened 
only ahout three weeks hefore I saw the traveller in 
whose eventual safety the veteran President so staunchly 
believed. Although Dr. Livingstone had been absent 
from his native country so long, he spoke English per- 
fectly, both in phrase and in accent. 

" After I had told Livingstone everything," continues 
Mr. Stanley, " he narrated to me in return all that had 
happened to himself ; first recounting the latest and, in 
some ways, the most important facts, and afterwards 
going back over the whole period of his voluntary and 
toilsome banishment, to give a complete and connected 
history of his wanderings, from the time when he quitted 
Zanzibar in the fall of 1865. 

" This narrative was not the occupation of a single 
evening, as you may suppose, for it lasted, with explana- 
tions and an,^lifications, necessary for one who had not 
been among the scenes themselves, during all the four 
months I remained with Livingstone, from the 10th of 
November, 1871, to the 14th of March, 1872. 

"The explorer had countless and wonderful hairbreadth 
escapes to relate; in one single day he had narrowly 
saved his life three times— twice by avoiding spears which 
were thrown at him, but fortunately without inflicting a 
wound ; and the third time by a man pulling him aside, 
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when a large tree was falling, just in time to evade the 
blow, though he was covered and blinded with the dust. 
One of Dr. Livingstone's men being a witness to these 
three almost miraculous escapes on a single day, said to 
him, ' Never mind, Bana ! pluck up your heart ! believe 
in Allah! You will get through all this trouble yet; 
you will live to see your home and friends again V 

Mr. Stanley affirms that Dr. Livingstone positively 
does not know what fear is. 

At Lake Tanganyika both of the two gentlemen were 
in instant apprehension of a fatal attack from the hostile 
tribe of Murundi, who had surrounded them at night ; 
and this instance, among a hundred others, will illustrate 
Livingstone's humanity and courage. While the travel- 
lers were engaged in eating their supper, Stanley called 
the attention of his companion to the fact that they were 
actually surrounded by the stealthy enemy. . 

u Are you sure of that ? " asked the Doctor. 

"Yes," said Stanley, "some are behind you at this 
moment." 

Livingstone turned and saw them, and ordered one of 
his men to hail them. 

So soon as the Murundi perceived that they were seen, 
they advanced, and demanded to know who were there. 

The travellers answered that they were white men, and 
asked them what they wanted. 
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The natives replied that they would come back again, 

and see the white men in the evening. 

When they had gone, Livingstone and Stanley thought, 

on due consideration of all the circumstances, that it 
would be better to quit the vicinity at once ; accordingly, 

they got into their boats, and Stanley had just pushed off 

from the Lake shore, when the tribe suddenly made 

a new appearance in great force and with much fury, 

attacking them with stones and arrows. 

Mr. Stanley cocked his gun, and said, — - 

" Doctor, give me permission to punish these fellows ? M 

But Dr. Livingstone answered, " No, no ; we have got 
out of danger ; it is not necessary to shed blood now." 

The attack, however, was, by Mr. Stanley's account, 
of an exceedingly dangerous character, despite the humane 
and cool conduct of the great explorer in face of it. 

Another incident mentioned in the course of my long 
conversation with Mr. Stanley was as follows : — 

The party were in the cannibal country of Usamsi, on 
the western coast of Lake Tankanyika. Dr. Livingstone 
had gone out to take observations, while Mr. Stanley had 
retired to sleep. Suddenly a boy rushed into the tent, 
crying excitedly, " Master, master, get your gun ! men 
want to fight!" 

" I soon found," says Mr. Stanley, "that it was quite 
true ; there were scores of excited native fellows shouting 
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out that they were going to kill us ; so I sent four or five 
of our men to the Doctor, warning him of the danger, 
and desiring him to hurry back to the camp. By-and- 
bye the Doctor returned, in his usual calm and deliberate 
manner, presented himself to the chief man of the natives 
who had made the hostile demonstrations, and, without 
any appearanoe whatever of alarm or of anger, coolly 
inquired what was the matter. From the reply to this 
question it came out that the son of the chief man had 
been murdered by the Arabs of Ujiji, and that they had 
come to wreak upon us their revenge for his death. Cour- 
teous and calm almost beyond anything that I can con- 
vey to you in words," continues Mr. Stanley, " the Doctor 
met their declaration with the answer, that although all 
that was alleged by the friends of the deceased might be 
true, we had nothing in the world to do with the business ; 
we were white men, and not Arabs ; and in proof he 
bared his arm and showed it to them. They were not, 
however, satisfied even by this, which should have been 
tolerably conclusive evidenoe ; and we had, in the long 
run, to bribe them in order to get rid of them. They 
left us ; but fearing lest they might return in greater 
force, we sailed into safer quarters across the lake, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles." 

Mr. Stanley brought letters from Dr. Livingstone to 
Lord Granville; to the President pf tlie Royal Geo- 

V 
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graphical Society ; to Mr. Bates, the secretary of that 
body; to Sir Bartle Frere; to Miss Agnes Livingstone ; 
to his eldest son now living — the eldest by birth having 
been killed while fighting bravely on the side of the 
North during the civil war in America ; to Mr. Charles 
Livingstone, his brother ; Miss Anna Maria Livingstone ; 
Dr. Wilson, formerly of Bombay ; Sir Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, ex-Governor of Bombay ; Mr. Webb, Newstead 
Abbey; Dr. Edwin Seward, of Bombay; Captain 
White, of the P. and O. Company ; Rev. Horace Waller, 
and W. F. Henrnes, of Bombay. Dr. Kirk received his 
letters from Mr. Stanley at Zanzibar, as also Mr. 
Oswell Livingstone, who went out with the search expe- 
dition last organized in England, and is now on his way 
home with Mr. Stanley. Other letters are in hand for 
Mr. John Murray, and one or two others in Englandi 
whose names Mr. Stanley did not at the moment recall. 
Dr. Livingstone expressed himself as being exceedingly 
proud of the interest taken in him by the people of 
America, and as perfectly astonished that a journal of 
that country should have sent out an expedition to search 
for him. 

The explorer has transmitted to the New York Herald 
two autograph letters : one addressed to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett— the present proprietor of that paper, 
who originated the idea of the special search — thanking 
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him for his generosity in " sending help to a man who 
was utterly broken down and destitute ; " the other, which 
is very long, devoted to the subjects of the slave trade 
in Africa, and of the geographical, or rather hydro- 
graphical, discoveries which he has made. Mr. Stanley 
reports that Dr. Livingstone has consented to communi- 
cate special intelligence to the paper which he has so ably 
and bravely represented ; so that the first accounts of the 
future discoveries of which the enthusiastic Scotchman is 
in quest will first appear, it may be expected, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Considerable controversy is likely to arise as to the 
manner in which Dr. Kirk, the British Consul at Zanzi- 
bar, has acted, and respecting the way in which the 
expedition sent out by the Koyal Geographical Society 
was conducted. The whole subject will, no doubt, be 
brought under discussion by the letters which Dr. Living- 
stone himself has written, by the statements which 
Dr. Livingstone has made to Mr. Stanley, and by the 
assertions which Mr. Stanley himself repeats in the most 
positive manner. The substance of these statements is, 
that Dr. Kirk failed in rendering to Livingstone that 
proper support which might have given England the 
honour of finding him. Mr. Stanley complains of the 
long time that Dr. Kirk took in sending on goods, which 
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were, moreover, given in charge to men who showed 
themselves unworthy of the trust. 

Dr. Kirk, too, does not seem, from conversations which 
Mr. Stanley reports, to have even reposed full confidence 
in Dr. Livingstone, or to have had relations of sympathy 
with him. " When I arrived at Zanzibar," says Mr. 
Stanley, " I heard that there was a party bound for the 
interior, in search of Livingstone, stationed at Bogomoyo, 
twenty-five miles from Zanzibar, and that the party had 
been there two months. I remained at Zanzibar one 
month, and a fortnight after I was at Bogomoyo. It was 
reported by the natives there that Dr. Kirk was coming 
to send the caravan off. When the chief of the party 
heard that Dr. Kirk was coming, after having remained 
there three months and a half, he left two days before the 
Resident came. [Here I am simply giving Mr. Stanley's 
own words.] Dr. Kirk came in the Columbine, with 
the chief officers of that ship, on a shooting excursion ; 
and he never paid the slightest attention to the caravan 
until his return from the shooting excursion, which was 
in about six days, when he found that the party had 
gone eight or ten days before he arrived." This apparent 
lack of enterprise and sympathy on the part of Dr. Kirk 
formed the subject of conversations between Dr. Living- 
stone and Mr. Stanley. The latter ascribed it to apathy; 
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but Br. Livingstone said, " No ; it is jealousy." " How 
can that be?" asked Stanley. Livingstone answered, 
" You do not know the circumstances of this expedition 
of which I have charge. At my request it was offered by 
Dr. Murchison to Dr. Kirk. He refused it." Here an 
extraordinary fact, alleged by Mr. Stanley, may be men- 
tioned. In the course of nine months eleven packets of 
letters, sent by Dr. Hosmer through Mr. Webb, the 
American consul at Zanzibar, reached Mr. Stanley at 
Ujiji. He even had a telegram at four months' date re- 
lating to the communications sent to him ; yet during 
three years Livingstone never had one of the letters sent 
through Zanzibar. Dr. Kirk, doubtless, will be anxious, 
* and probably will be able, to explain matters which, 
while they suggest the appearance of a certain want of 
co-operative energy, must not, of course, be pronounced 
upon until the official concerned has had an opportunity 
of explanation. 

Mr. Stanley gave Dr. Livingstone the solemn promise 
that he would deliver with his own hand, or place in the 
London Post Office, his diary of the five years of his 
last expedition, which he has sent to his daughter, and 
the letters to Lord Granville, to the Geographical 
Society, and his private friends. Mr. Stanley being, as 
I have said, far from well, will not leave Marseilles until 
to-morrow morning or night. He must break the journey 
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at Paris for a day or two, so that it will be the middle of 
next week before he can absolutely fulfil his promise to 
the great explorer. I am quite sure that general sym- 
pathy will be felt with the American traveller in this 
temporary indisposition, as I am equally sure the public 
will gladly do honour to the gallant gentleman who was 
the first to tell them that Magdala was captured and 
that Dr. Livingstone was alive. That all-precious 
document, the diary of Dr. Livingstone, had a singular 
escape from being lost ; but the presence of mind of Mr. 
Stanley saved it. When he had left Livingstone, on one 
occasion, he and his men were crossing the Mukondokwa 
river. It was then in the full " masika," or rainy season. 
Suddenly the man who carried the box with the precious 
treasure was in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
flood, and of losing the box in the stream. Mr. Stanley, 
feariDg that he was about to let go, presented a cocked 
pistol at his head, and threatened to blow out his brains 
if he yielded his hold. The pistol had a greater terror 
than the water, and the man, making a desperate struggle, 
got the box safely ashore. The name of this man was 
Chowpereh ; he is described as a good fellow, and a pet 
of Dr. Livingstone's. He has gone back to the Doctor, 
and will be able to tell him that his letters have left 
Africa. 

" When I first saw Livingstone," said Stanley, in the 
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course of our naturally discursive talk, " he was worn 
out by diarrhoea, broken down, and baffled — these were 
his own words — by worry, disappointment, and longing. 
'You have brought new life to me,' he said." After a 

• 

companionship of four months, Mr. Stanley left him a 
hale, hearty, stout man, who bore his sixty years well. 
His hair was still dark ; his moustache and beard were 
grey, not white. He had plenty of clothes, ammunition, 
rifles, revolvers, and also supplies for three years ; while 
when Mr. Stanley discovered him he was destitute, and 
quite broken up, nothing but his brave heart and his 
belief in the goodness of God supporting him. Mr* 
Stanley assured me, in the most earnest manner, that he 
bad no fear whatever but that, at the expiration of about 
two years, Englishmen will see again their great country- 
man. As already stated in the summary you have pub- 
lished, Dr. Livingstone has gone to explore a tribe who 
live underground ; but his great object is to discover the 
several links between his own discoveries and those of 
Baker. To give an idea of the hardships which Mr. 
Stanley underwent in his task, I may mention that, when 
he left Zanzibar, he weighed 170 lbs., but by fatigue in 
the up-country journey he was reduced to . 124 lbs., and at 
last to 1 10 lbs. Before leaving Livingstone he gave the 
latter his medicine chest and five bottles of quinine. 
While Livingstone aud Stanley were together they 
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travelled to the head of Lake Tanganyika. The reason 
why Livingstone had not gone there before Mr. Stanley 
came was that he could not afford the cost. Before they 
went, Livingstone was of opinion that the head of 
Tanganyika did join the Albert N'yanza. He supposed 
that he had solved this by taking the level of the waters. 
The Earl of Winchelsea, in a recent letter, has stated 
that the level of Tanganyika above the sea is only 
1,804 feet; but Dr. Livingstone has found it to be 
3,000 feet. 

After Mr. Stanley left Livingstone, he sent on four of 
his men to the coast to get some champagne and other 
things. They saw Mr. Webb, the American consul at 
Zanzibar, who sent back some champagne, some wine 
biscuits, and jam. The chief of these men, on his 
return, reported that there was another party in search of 
the "Bana Ukerba"— meaning the "Great Master" — 
Livingstone; that this expedition was accompanied by 
the " Toto Ukerba," or u Little Master "—Livingstone's 
son. This was Lieutenant Dawson's party. Four days 
afterwards Mr. Stanley reached the coast. The first white 
man whom he met was Lieutenant Henn, R.N., who 
told the American searcher that he was the commander 
of the Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition sent 
out by the Royal Geographical Society. Lieutenant 
Dawson had resigned when he had heard that Mr. Stanley 
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had met Dr. Livingstone, saying that the object of the 
expedition was accomplished. 

The same correspondent forwarded further particulars 
on the following day : — 

Marseilles, 

July 1872. 

In continuation of my messages of yesterday I have to 
inform you that the latest news which Mr. Stanley had 
from Dr. Livingstone, after their parting, reached the 
American searcher at Tura, a place five days' journey 
distant from Unyanyembe, where the two white men took 
farewell. It was agreed between them that Stanley should 
make five days' travel towards the coast, and then wait 
for a messenger from the Doctor. The letter of Living- 
stone, which is written in a good, firm, bold hand, con- 
tains the following passages : — 

"If you can telegraph [to me] on your arrival in 
London, be particular, please, to say how Sir Koderick 
is. You put the matter exactly, yesterday, when you 
said that I was not quite satisfied about the sources ; but 
as soon as I shall be satisfied, I shall return and give 
reasons for satisfaction fit for other people. I could give 
you no better advice than the Scottish motto — 1 Put a 
stout heart to a stey brae !'.... I would not have let 
you go but with great concern had you still been troubled 
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with the continued fever [Mr. Stanley had, shortly before 
leaving Livingstone, changed from the permanent to the 
intermittent stage of the endemic]. But I feel comfort- 
able in committing you to the kind guardianship of the 
good Lord and Father of all. I have been working as 
hard as I can copying observations made on the line of 
march from Kabuire back again to Cazembe, and on to 
Lake Bangeweolo, and I am quite tired of it. Many a 
day will elapse before I take to copying again. I did 
my duty when ill at Ujiji, in 1869, and I am not to blame, 
although they grope a little in the dark at home." 

This letter was dated from Kwihara, on the 15 th of 
March, 1872. 

When Mr. Stanley reached the sea-coast he sent back 
to Dr. Livingstone all the news that had reached him 
there — including among the rest of the items, and chief 
in interest of all to the explorer, the death of Sir 
Eoderick Murchison, by whose unvarying friendship and 
confidence the traveller was urged on to his great 
achievements. 

I indicated to you yesterday that in some respects the 
summary of Mr. Stanley's despatches printed in your im- 
pression of the 3rd inst. was imperfect ; and now I will 
endeavour to supply a few matters that may lead to correct 
impressions, scientifically and otherwise. 

By an evident slip, it was stated that Mr. Stanley s 
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despatches commenced the narrative of his research from 
January, 1 87 1, instead of from June of that year. The 10th 
of November, as I told you yesterday, was the date on 
which the white men first saw each other at Ujiji ; and if 
anything has been said to indicate that Dr. Livingstone 
was in strong and even robust health, undismayed by the 
trouble through which he had passed, the impression was 
mistaken, in point of time, for it was only at Mr. Stanley's 
departure, and after his replenishment of the great travel- 
ler's needs, that Livingstone wore the undaunted and 
almost jovial look already attributed to him. The story 
about his being insane now appears to have a quite 
different origin. It was not the natives who said that the 
traveller must be mad, or have water on the brain, because 
he went perpetually searching after the Nile sources, but 
Livingstone himself, who jocularly affirmed that if the 
natives found him inquiring over and over again for the 
sources or the flow of the river, they would declare that he 
was afflicted with " water on the brain," though they really 
knew him too well ever to say anything of the kind. 

Again, the " extraordinary length of 2,600 miles " as- 
cribed to the Nile was intended to signify the direct line 
of latitude, not the actual length of the river, which, by 
his computation, cannot be less than about 4,000 miles. 
Nor need I now say that it was not until after Dr. Living- 
stone had been joined by Mr. Stanley that the English 
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explorer found funds to prosecute that investigation of the 
head of Lake Tanganyika which led to the highly im- 
portant discovery that the River Rnsizi flowed into that 
•inland water, and not out of it. In the summary referred 
to, it would appear that Dr. Livingstone, travelling in a 
northerly direction, came to a broad river — a lake stream 
— called Lualaba. The true direction of the river should 
he southerly, westerly, and northerly. 

Dr. Livingstone, as you stated before, strongly sus- 
pected that the Lualaba river was a continuation of the 
Chambezi, which enters the Lakes of Bangeweolo and 
Moero. It would be a mistake to suppose, as some have 
done, that there is a lake called Lualaba — that name 
applying only to the river. 

From that point he struck southwards towards Lake 
Moero, from which he had started on this subsidiary 
v expedition. Thence returning northward, and follow- 
ing the course of the Lualaba, he came to Lake Kamo- 
londo, and, working his way to the latitude of four degrees 
south, and being almost in sight of another grand 
lake, he was obliged to desist from his enterprise, 
in consequence of his attendants proving recalcitrant, 
and refusing to complete the remainder of the 
task. 

The point at which Livingstone was thus compelled to 
return is separated by eight degrees of latitude from that 
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portion of the White Nile which is so well known to 
Abyssinian travellers. 

It was twenty-six days after his return from this trip 
that he was found at Ujiji, Mr. Stanley having arrived in 
the district on the 16th of October, 1871. 

No long time was spent in recruiting the exhausted 
energies of the brave Scotch explorer. Ten days after 
Mr. Stanley's arrival— that is, about the 20th of No- 
vember — Dr. Livingstone and he had started on an ex- 
pedition the object of which was to solve the problem of 
the River Rusizi. Until the moment of their sighting 
that river, Dr. Livingstone had believed it to be an 
effluent from Lake Tanganyika, and not an influent 
stream, because he had on one occasion attested, by 
means of water plants, the fact that there was a flow 
from Lake Tanganyika northwards. When, however, 
Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley now fell in with the 
river, and had to fight their way northwards against a 
tremendous current, it was impossible for them not to be- 
lieve that the Rusizi was a southward-flowing influent of 
the lake, and all doubt on that score has vanished. 

For at least some time to come the English public will 
not be weary of hearing even minute details about the 
finding of their great African explorer ; therefore I do 
not hesitate to repeat in clearer detail the particulars 
which Mr. Stanley has kindly communicated to me with 
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regard to what passed when the memorable meeting at 
Ujiji took place. 

The American searcher had got within 500 yards of 
the place where Dr. Livingstone was residing, and neither 
of the two men knew anything whatever of the presence 
of the other. When Mr. Stanley had arrived within 500 
yards, or long musket range, of the town, he halted his 
company, in order that they might fire their guns — that 
heing the customary mode in Africa of announcing the 
approach of a caravan to any inhabited place. At the 
sound of the guns the men of Ujiji immediately rushed 
forth to see the stranger whose arrival had caused such a 
commotion, and Mr. Stanley, through the bustling 
tumult of the crowd, heard a voice say clearly in English, 
" Are you an Englishman, sir ? " 

Mr. Stanley replied, " Yes. Where do you come 
from? Who are you?" 

The answer was, " I am Dr. Livingstone's servant." 
Then Mr. Stanley said, "Is Livingstone here?" and 
the servant replied, " Yes, certainly; I have just left him/' 
and off ran the man to inform his master that a white 
man — an Englishman, as he imagined — had come to 
Ujiji in search of him, and had found him. 

The excitement of the natives was immense on dis- 
covering that white men had come to join the lonely 
white man who for so long a period had been seemingly 
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• so helpless among them. A group of Arah head men 
rapidly formed around Livingstone, greedy to learn the 
latest news which had been brought by the caravan from 
the coast, while in the centre of the picturesque assem- 
blage stood the simple and apparently undistinguished 
figure of Livingstone, right in front of the house which 
he occupied for the time in that distant region. 

Mr. Stanley dwells most pleasantly upon the explorer's 
delight at receiving his visitors, and admires the success- 
ful maintenance of that dignified courtesy with which 
the stolid social code of the Arabs among whom he 
dwelt made it essential that he should welcome even the 
closest friend or the most stirring intelligence. 

Mr. Stanley, although in ordinary circumstances a 
gentleman scarcely less collected and cool than Living- 
stone himself— being a splendid athlete, a first-rate 
horseman, and thoroughly inured to every kind of fatigue, 
surprise, and danger — was so much overcome with joy at 
the sight of Livingstone, that, as he himself admits, he 
felt strongly impelled to rush forward and throw his arms 
about the neck of the man whom he had travelled so far 

to find. 

"The effort of restraint," says Mr. Stanley, M at that 
supreme moment of my journey, was positively painful ; 
but in presence of those who certainly would have been 
unsympathetic, and possibly might have beoome hostile, 
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the restraint was essential." Then the American 
advanced, and, as you have been told already, saluted the 
venturous Scotchman: "Dr. Livingstone, I presume?" 
The white stranger replied simply, u Yes but the more 
effusive American exclaimed, " Thank God I have been 
permitted to see you!" The calm response from the long- 
lost traveller was no more than this : " It is quite a 
wonderful event." Then the pair walked arm in arm 
through the crowd of Arabs, who cleared themselves to 
either side as they went, and proceeded to the verandah 
of the house which Livingstone occupied. Both the 
Arabs and the natives were delighted by the arrival of the 
white strangers. They hoisted out what flags they had, 
and beat their tom-toms with painful persistency. In 
truth, they looked upon the advent of Mr. Stanley as a 
sheer miracle. They did not believe it to be possible 
that any ordinary human traveller could have passed from 
Unyanyembe through the regions in which such a fierce 
and resolute war had been raging ; and the surprise was 
equal on both sides — that of the people of Ujiji to see a 
white man come through safe and sound from the coast, 
and that of Dr. Livingstone in finding that a white man 
had come from the coast to seek for him. At Ujiji, as 
would have been the case in most places more civilized, 
the impulse was to make a night of it. So everybody 
held a general rejoicing, the welcome being most heartily 
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led by the principal Arab of the place, a man named 
Ommani, reputed proud and haughty among his own 
people. His household baked cakes, and a kind of wild 
general feasting continued that night, and for more than 
one day afterwards. 

I have told you before that Livingstone's appearance, 
when met by Mr. Stanley, was not so healthy and 
robust as the first descriptions might have led people to 
suppose. In truth, at that time the Doctor was brought 
so low in physical health as to be hardly able to eat; but 
he was so delighted to find that a white man had come 
in search of him, and especially that the quest was due 
to the admiration which his long and toilsome explora- 
tions had excited on the other side of the Atlantic, that 
when the meal of supper was served he " fell to " most 
heartily, and, as Mr. Stanley says, " kept on eating and 
talking until he had eaten three or four meals straight 
away." 

The brave old traveller had revived again and at once, 
and declared that Stanley had given him a new impulse — 
a new vitality. 

To the Arabs and natives he announced that Stanley 
and he were of the same blood and language and litera- 
ture, and he omitted no opportunity of convincing the 
natives of the superiority of the English. 

On the 14th of March, 1872, when Mr. Stanley parted 
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company with Dr. Livingstone, the latter gave him a 
written order to prevent any caravans coming to him 
from Zanzibar if they were of the same sprt that he had 
hitherto received. 

This order, written in curt, business style, on a sheet 
of note paper, may be supposed sufficiently to indicate 
the opinion which Dr. Livingstone then held as to the 
value of the help which had been sent to him from the 
coast. 

It may be cited as a curious instance of the ignorance 
and superstition of the natives, that when they saw 
Stanley part with all his property to Dr. Livingstone 
without receiving anything in the way of barter, they 
entertained a still stronger awe of him than even his 
wonderful escapes had made them feel before. Nor was 
the American's persuasion possibly without effect in pro- 
ducing this result; for Mr. Stanley solemnly assured 
them that if one hair of Livingstone's head should be 
injured, he or some other white man would certainly 
come in great strength and exact a dreadful revenge. 

During the months that Dr. Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley spent together, they lived chiefly on a kind of 
porridge made of " matama " or " dourra." 

The expanse of country between Unyanyembe and 
Tanganyika afforded the travellers great abundance of 
fine buffaloes, giraffes, and other noble animals of sport. 
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To the American it fell to keep the table provided day 
by day, and, with the help of a splendid O'Keilly rifle 
which belonged to Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Stanley's good 
aim secured a continual abundance of food. Indeed, in 
some part so superabundant was the game, that once 
some of Stanleys men came to the verge of mutiny 
because he would not allow them to stay on the spot 
for some days for the sake of sport. ; 

Mr. Stanley brought down country with him a boy 
named Kalulu, who had been a personal attendant on 
him ana" Livingstone — a smart, intelligent, faithful little 
fellow, naturally full of amazement at the strange sights 
that he saw in his transit towards Europe. 

On reaching Paris the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph sent the following communication to 
London : — 

Paris, July 26. 

I send you from Paris, where I have just arrived in 
company with Mr. Stanley and the little black boy 
Kalulu, some further notes of the extremely interesting 
conversations with which our journey has been beguiled. 

Mr. Stanley left Marseilles yesterday by the early ex- 
press, and arrived in Paris this morning. He has taken 
up his quarters at the Hotel du Helder. On the journey 
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up we had considerable amusement with his black boy, 
Kalulu, whom he received from Dr. Livingstone— the 
same Kalulu mentioned in one of my former telegrams as 
having been a most devoted follower of the explorer. 
He was rather singular in that respect, for more than 
once the Doctor had trouble with his men. At times the 
consequences of his being unable to depend upon them 
became very serious, as when he had to abandon his 
search for the head of Lake Tanganyika. Mr. Stanley 
witnessed one or two of their escapades, and on a memor- 
able occasion was the willing instrument of their punish- 
ment. Jn the end he taught them a useful lesson, and 
cured them of presuming upon the good-heartedness of 
their employer. Seven of the Doctor's soldiers had 
mutinied and decamped, carrying with them their valu- 
able Enfield rifles, which was far too grave a loss to 
tolerate. Mr. Stanley obtained the Doctor's consent to 
make an effort for the capture of the deserters, and at 
once despatched some of his men in pursuit. By-and- 
bye they were brought back into the camp with the stolen 
rifles in their hands, and had the effrontery to pretend 
that they were the legal owners of the weapons. It was 
briefly explained to them that resistance might put them 
in danger of getting shot, and this kind of moral suasion 
speedily reduced them to obedience. The rifles were 
restored. Kalulu distinguished himself by very different 
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conduct, having always acted faithfully. Mr. Stanley 
has had the benefit of his ingenuous and naive ob- 
servations on the strange new life into which he has 
been thrown. But Kalulu never allows his admiration to 
overstep his patriotism. His native Chambezi is ever to 
him the finest of rivers, and his description of its beauties 
and amenities represents it to be vastly more civilized 
than the most advanced districts of England. Since his 
introduction to French society his mental powers have 
been rather taxed, but so far he has proved equal to the 
occasion. His first taste of wine, combined with the ex- 
citement of travelling by express, made him a decidedly 
hilarious companion. 

Mr. Stanley has already begun to be lionized. All the 
Americans in Paris have been anxious not only to inter- 
view him but to ftte him during his brief stay here. 
Accepting a tithe of the invitations he has received would 
have committed him to a sojourn of two months instead 
of two days. The real reason of his having broken the 
journey at all was indisposition, which I hope, however, 
will be only temporary. He is very desirous to deliver 
as soon as possible the remainder of Livingstone's des- 
patches and private letters, and he has, moreover, a nar- 
rative of his expedition in hand, which he wishes to 
finish for the press. 

Personal attention he does not court ; indeed it would 
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greatly embarrass him ; bis principal concern is for the 
honour of the journal he represents. Next to that, his 
most constant theme is admiration of Livingstone. So 
anxious is he that the grand qualities of the veteran 
traveller should be known, that he speaks reluctantly of 
himself or his achievements. 

If, however, the Geographical Society can get him 
into a communicative humour, he may tell the world of a 
few important discoveries he made on his double journey. 
One of them was a lake called by the natives Ugombo, 

■ 

which is fed by the Ruvuma, and gives rise to another 
river that flows into the Mukondokwa, thence into the 
Indian Ocean. 

It has been stated incidentally that Mr. Stanley was 
with Livingstone when the latter solved the problem of 
the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, but I have learned in- 
directly that he rendered material assistance in that 
important exploration. He was present when the final 
and conclusive discovery was made. These secrets of 
science are, however, not for me to anticipate ; they must 
be disclosed by Livingstone and Stanley themselves. It 
will be fully dono in the Doctor's letters, as well as in 
Mr. Stanley's special correspondence to the New York 
Herald, and in his forthcoming book, both of which 
will teem with valuable geographical facts, flavoured with 
romantic incidents and adventures. 
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You will understand at what a cost he procured this 
rare knowledge when I tell you that of the party with 
which he started from Zanzibar two Englishmen and 
eighteen natives succumbed to the hardships of the 
journey. The mortality among the live stock was also 
severe, and included his favourite dog, two horses, and 
thirty donkeys. The only wonder is that a single man 
of the gallant band ever reached Ujiji. 

The two Englishmen who died did not leave ftie most 
pleasant recollections in the mind of their leader. One 
named Parker appears to have been a faithful fellow, and 
to have done his work fairly, but he had not a constitution 
to battle with the climate and its peculiar diseases. The 
other man, Shaw, gave proof of black ingratitude, if not 
of something even worse. When the party had got into 
the jungle, he began tempting the men with glowing de- 
scriptions of the fine life they should have when Stanley 
broke down, as he was sure to do, and Shaw himself became 
their chief. At last he openly mutinied and quitted the 
camp, saying' he would return to the coast. His design 
clearly was to test whether the men would follow him or 
Stanley, who he thought would be powerless without him. 
The cool American quietly told Shaw he was welcome to 
go, and ordered his traps to be conveyed two hundred yards 
away from the camp. The would-be mutineer, who had 
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not expected this, very soon returned crying "peccavi," 
and Stanley charitably allowed him to resume his post. 

That same night the camp — which was, as usual, regu- 
larly entrenched and guarded — was startled by a gunshot. 
All save Stanley and the guard had been sound asleep. 
On examination, it appeared that a rifle-ball had passed 
through Stanley's tent, within a few inches of his body. 
The whole camp was instantly aroused, and the first thing 
ascertained was that no alarm had come from without. 
Stanley then entered Shaw's tent, and demanded if he had 
fired. He pretended to be asleep, and, on being awakened, 
he absolutely denied having used his gun. Seizing it, 
Stanley showed him that the barrel was still smoking and 
damp from the discharge. He then acknowledged having 
fired, but declared he had only done it because there were 
robbers about. 

It seemed most politic to appear satisfied with this sus- 
picious explanation, but evidence that subsequently came 
to light removed Stanley s last ground of doubt that an 
attempt at assassination had been committed. 

Shaw at this time was growing so enfeebled with disease 
that ultimately he grew delirious, and in one of his pa- 
roxysms he inflicted a frightful wound upon himself which 
hastened his death. 

He came of a bad class — the discharged sailors who 
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lounge about ports like Zanzibar. He had been dis- 
missed from an American ship, and Mr. Stanley's reason 
for engaging him was a hope that his knowledge of han- 
dling boats might be of service on the lakes. 

The two horses died from eating poisonous grass, and 
the donkeys from overwork. 

Several gentlemen whom I have met here to-day have 
asked if it is really credible that Dr. Kirk can have mani- 
fested such lamentable want of foresight and energy in for- 
warding Livingstone's supplies. What I sent was a very 
modified statement of the information communicated to 
me. 

Here is a stronger incident. At Zanzibar, Mr. Stanley 
met Dr. Kirk in the presence of the American Consul 
and another gentleman. In reply to his inquiries about 
certain assistance which he needed in getting off the expe- 
dition with supplies for Livingstone, Dr. Kirk said, " I 
refuse to do anything as a private friend, but officially as to 
any other British subject I will." 

This certainly showed no enthusiasm on behalf of a 
countryman whom any consul might have been proud to aid 
in the smallest iota. But I leave Livingstone and Stanley 
to express their own sense of the services which Dr. Kirk 
rendered to the traveller at the crisis of his fate, when he 
had not been heard of for three years, and was found by a 
foreigner almost destitute. 
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Whilst in Paris Mr. Stanley was feted in splendid 
style. On the clay previous to his departure for Eng- 
land (31st July, 1872), a grand banquet was given in 
his honour by the American residents in Paris. The 
affair came off at the Hotel Chatham, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. Washburne, the American Minister in 
Paris. Mr. Stanley sat on his right hand, and the bill 
of fare, which was very recherche, included a dish which 
the chef of the Hotel Chatham called, " Poularde a la 
Stanley aux truffes." The first toast proposed by Mr. 
Washburne was, " The Guest of the Evening," Mr. 
Stanley. The American Minister dwelt largely upon 
his great energy and marvellous success. He paid a 
handsome compliment to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
jun., who had imagined the possibility of finding 
Livingstone, and fixed upon Stanley, then a special 
correspondent of the New York Herald at Madrid, as 
the man to do it. Mr. Stanley had formed an army, 
had fought battles and . won them, had penetrated 
through fabulous dangers into the heart of an unknown 
country, and had " discovered" the great and long-lost 
" discoverer," whose safety had been an anxious problem 
to the whole world. His enterprise stood alone in the 
history of enterprising journalism. 

Mr. Stanley, a handsome young man of thirty, in re- 
turning thanks, gave a very full account of his adventures. 
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Ono who was present noticed this difference from the 
narratives already published — that he did not suddenly 
come upon Dr. Livingstone, but first saw a white man, who 
told him he was Dr. Livingstone's servant. He said that 
(what he called) Dr. Livingstone's "despatches" had 
only been sent that very day to Lord Granville, and that 
they would appear in the London papers to-morrow. He 
spoke in very severe terras of Dr. Kirk, whom he said he 
had a mission from Dr. Livingstone to describe as a 
" traitor." Dr. Kirk had afforded Dr. Livingstone no 
succour whatever, and had spoken, when he saw him at 
Zanzibar, in a discouraging and indifferent tone about 
the prospect of finding him. 

Mr. Charles Austin, who, when the Times war cor 
respondent in Abyssinia, had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Stanley, said with very good taste a few words de- 
precating hasty censure of Dr. Kirk;' but Mr. Stanley 
energetically persisted in condemning him. 

Mr. Washburne cheerfully went through his arduous 
duties to the end ; spoke frequently with wit, point, and 
humour ; and took great pride in throwing into strong 
relief the achievements of Mr. Stanley, whom he delighted 
to honour with all the prestige of his official position. 

The now famous nigger-boy "Kalulu," who Mr. 
Stanley said was only ten, though he looked thirteen, 
was paraded after dinner, and stuck upon a chair, 
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wearing the kepi of a French captain. The ebony child 
displayed a modest assurance and really gentlemanly 
manners under these trying circumstances. When he 
went away, a great many ladies in the court-yard of the 
Hotel Chatham kissed him. 

On Saturday the 27th July, 1872, the following deeply- 
interesting letter was published in the New York Herald. 
It was addressed to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the late 
proprietor of that spirited journal, who would have been 
much gratified if he had lived to hear from the great 
explorer himself: — 

DR. LIVINGSTONE'S SECOND LETTER. 

South-Eastern Central Africa, 

February, 1872. 

My dear Sir, — I wish to say a little about the slave 
trade in Eastern Africa. It is not a very inviting sub- 
ject, and to some I may appear as supposing your readers 
to be very much akin to the old lady who relished her 
paper for neither births, deaths, nor marriages, but for 
good racy bloody murders. I am, however, far from fond 
of the horrible — often wish I could forget the scenes I 
have seen, and certainly never try to inflict on others the 
sorrow which being a witness of " man's inhumanity to 
man " has often entailed on myself. 
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Some of your readers know that about five years ago 
I undertook, at the instigation of my very dear old friend, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., the task of examining 
the watershed of South Central Africa. The work had a 
charm for my mind, because the dividing line between 
North and South was unknown, and a fit object for 
exploration. Having a work in hand, I at first re- 
commended another for the task ; but, on his declining 
to go without a handsome salary and something 
to fall back on afterwards, I agreed to go myself, and 
was encouraged by Sir Koderick saying, in his warm, 
jovial manner, " You will be the real discoverer of the 
sources of the Nile." I thought that two years would be 
sufficient to go from the coast inland across the head of 
Lake Nyassa to the watershed, wherever that might 
be, and, after examination, try to begin a benevolent mis- 
sion with some tribe on the slopes reaching towards the 
coast. Had I known all the time, toil, hunger, hard- 
ships, and worry involved in that precious water-parting, 
I might have preferred having my head shaved, and a 
blister put on it, to grappling with my good old friend's 
task. But, having taken up the burden, I could not bear 
to be beaten by it. I shall tell you a little about the 
progress made by-and-bye. At present, let me give you a 
glimpse of the slave trade with which the search and dis- 
covery of most of the Nile fountains has brought me 
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face to face. The whole traffic, whether on land or 
ocean, is a gross outrage of the common law of mankind. 
It is carried on from age to age, and, in addition to the 
untold evils it inflicts, it presents almost insurmountahle 
obstacles to intercourse between the different portions of 
the human family. This open sore in the world is partly 
owing to human cupidity, and partly to ignorance among 
the more civilized of mankind of the blight which lights 
chiefly on the more degraded. Piracy on the high seas 
was once as common as slave-trading is now. But as it 
became thoroughly known, the whole civilized world 
rose against it In now trying to make the Eastern 
African slave trade better known to Americans, I indulge 
the hope that I am aiding on, though in a small degree, 
the good time coming yet, when slavery as well as piracy 
shall be chased from the world. 

Many have but a faint idea of the evils that trading 
in slaves inflicts on the victims and on the authors of the 
atrocities. Most people imagine that negroes, after being 
brutalized by a long course of servitude, with but few 
of the ameliorating influences that elevate more favoured 
races, are fair average specimens of the African man. 

Our ideas are derived from the slaves of the West 
Coast, who have for ages been subjected to domestic 
bondage and all the depressing agencies of a most un- 
healthy climate. These have told most injuriously on 
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their physical frames, while fraud and trade rum have 
ruined their moral natures. 

Not to discriminate the difference is monstrous injus- 
tice to the main hody of the population living free in the 
interior under their own chiefs and laws — cultivating 
their own farms, catching the fish of their own rivers, or 
fighting bravely with the grand old denizens of the 
forests, which in more recent continents can only be 
reached in rocky strata or under perennial ice. 

Winwoode Keade hit the truth when he said the 
ancient Egyptian, with his large round black eyes, full 
luscious lips, and somewhat depressed nose, is far 
nearer the typical negro than the West Coast African, 
who has been debased by the unhealthy land he 
lives in. 

Slaves generally — and especially those on the West 
Coast, at Zanzibar and elsewhere — are extremely ugly. 
I have no prejudice against their colour; indeed, any one 
who lives long among them forgets that they are black, 
and feels that they are just fellow-men. But the low 
retreating foreheads, prognathous jaws, lark heels, and 
other physical peculiarities common among slaves and 
West Coast negroes, always awaken the same feelings of 
aversion as those with which we view specimens of the 
"Bill Sykes" and "bruiser" class in England. 

I would not utter a syllable calculated to press down 
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either class more deeply in the mire in which they are 
already sunk. But I wish to point out that these are 
not typical Africans any more than typical Englishmen, 
and that the natives of nearly all the high lands of tha 
interior of the Continent are, as a rule, fair average 
specimens of humanity. 

I happened to he present when all the head men of the 
great chief Insama, who lives west of the south end of 
Tanganyika, had come together to make peace with 
certain Arahs who had burned their chief town, and I ai 
certain one could not see more finely-formed intellectua. 
heads in any assembly in London or Paris, and the faces 

• 

and forms corresponded with the finely-shaped heads. 

Insama himself had been a sort of Napoleon for fight* 
ing and conquering in his younger days, was exactly like 
the ancient Assyrians sculptured on the Nineveh marbles, 
as Nimrod and others ; he showed himself to be one of 
ourselves by habitually indulging in copious potations of 
beer, called pombe, and had become what Nathaniel 
Hawthorne called " bulbous " below the ribs. 

I don't know where the phrase f * bloated aristocracy " 
arose. It must be American, for I have had glimpses 
of a good many English noblemen, and Insama was the 
only specimen of a bloated aristocrat on whom I ever 
set my eyes. 

Many of the women were very pretty, and, like all 
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ladies, would have been much prettier if they had only 
let themselves alone. Fortunately, the dears could not 
change their charming black eyes, beautiful foreheads, 
nicely rounded limbs, well-shaped forms, and small hands 
and feet. But they must adorn themselves ; and this 
they do— oh, the hussies ! — by filing their splendid teeth 
to points like cat's teeth. It was distressing, for it made 
their smile, which has generally so much power over us 
great he-donkeys, rather crocodile-like. Ornaments are 
scarce. What would our ladies do, if they had none, but 
pout and lecture us on " women's rights ? " But these 
specimens of the fair sex make shift by adorning their 
fine warm brown skins, tattooing them with various 
pretty devices without colours, that, besides purposes of 
beauty, serve the heraldic uses of our Highland tartans. 
They are not black, but of a light warm brown colour, and 
so very sisterish—if I may use the new coinage — it feels an 
injury done to one's self to see a bit of grass stuck through 
the cartilage of the nose, so as to bulge out the ala nasi 
(wings of the nose of anatomists). Cazembe's Queen — 
a Ngombe, Moari by name — would be esteemed a real 
beauty either in London, Paris, or New York, and yet 
she had a small hole through the cartilage near the tip of 
her fine slightly aquiline nose. But she had only filed 
one side of the two fronts of her superb snow-white teeth ; 
and then what a laugh she had ! Let those who wish to 
know go and see her carried to her farm in her pony 
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phaeton, which is a sort of throne fastened on two very 
long poles, and carried by twelve stalwart citizens. If 
they take Punch's motto for Cazembe, " Niggers don't 
require to be shot here," as their own, they may show 
themselves to be men; but, whether they do or not, 
Cazembe will show himself a man of sterling good sense. 

Now these people, so like ourselves externally, have 
genuine human souls. Rua, a very large section of 
country north and west of Cazembe s, but still in the 
same inland region, is peopled by men very like those of 
Insama and Cazembe. 

An Arab, Said Bin Habib, went to trade in Rua two 
years ago, and, as the Arabs usually do where the natives 
have no guns, Said Bin Habib's elder brother carried 
matters with a high hand. The Rua men observed that 
the elder brother slept in a white tent, and, pitching their 
spears into it by night, killed him. As Moslems never 
forgive bloodshed, the younger brother forthwith ran 
a muck at all indiscriminately in a large district. 

Let it not be supposed that any of these people are like 
the American Indians— insatiable, bloodthirsty savages, 
who will not be reclaimed or enter into terms of lasting 
friendship with fair-dealing strangers. 

Had the actual murderers been demanded, and a littlo 
time been granted, I feel morally certain, from many other 
instances among tribes who, like the Ba Rua, have not 
been spoiled by Arab traders, they would all have been 
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given up. The chiefs of the country would, first of all, 
have specified the crime of which the elder brother was 
guilty, and who had been led to avenge it. It is very 
likely that they would stipulate that no other should be 
punished but the actual perpetrator. Domestic slaves, 
acting under his orders, would be considered free from 
blame. I know of nothing that distinguishes the uncon- 
taminated Africans from other degraded peoples more 
than their entire reasonableness and good sense. It is 
different after they have had wives, children, and relatives 
kidnapped ; but that is more than human nature, civilized 
or savage, can bear. In the case in question, indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, capture, and plunder took place. A very 
large number of very fine young men were captured and 
secured in chains and wooden yokes. I came near the 
party of Said Bin Habib close to the point where a huge 
rent in the mountains of Kua allows the escape of the 
great River Lualaba out of Lake Moero. And here I had 
for the first time an opportunity of observing the dif- 
ference between slaves and freemen made captives. When 
fairly across Lualaba, Said thought his captives safe, and 
got rid of the trouble of attending to and watching the 
chained gangs by taking off both chains and yokes. All 
declared their joy and perfect willingness to follow Said 
to the end of the world or elsewhere, but next morning 
twenty-two made clear off to the mountains. Many more, 
on seeing the broad Lualaba roll between them and the 
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homes of their infancy, lost all heart, and in threo days 
eight of them died. They had no oomplaint hut pain in 
the heart, and they pointed out its seat oorreotly, though 
many believe that the heart; is situated underneath 
the top of the sternum or breast-hone. This to me 
was the most startling death I ever saw. They evidently 
died of broken- heartedn ess, and the Arabs wondered, 
" seeing they had plenty to eat." I saw others perish, 
particularly a very" fine boy of ten or twelve years of age. 
When asked where he felt ill, he put his hand correctly 
and exactly over the heart. He was kindly carried, and 
as he breathed out his soul was laid gently on the side of 
the path. The captors were not unusually cruel. They 
were callous— slaving had hardened their hearts. 

When Said, who was an old friend of mine, crossed 
the Lualaba, he heard that I was in a village where a 
company of slave traders had been furiously assaulted 
for three days by justly incensed Babemba. I would not 
fight, nor allow my people to fire if I saw them, be- 
cause the Babemba had been especially kind to me. 
Said sent a party of his own people to invite me to 
leave the village by night, and come to him. He 
showed himself the opposite of hard-hearted ; but 
slaving " hardens all within, and petrifies the feelings." 
It is bad for the victims, and ill for the victimizers. 

T once saw a party of twelve who had been slaves in 
t^eir own country— Lunda or Londa, of which Cazembe 
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is chief or general. They were loaded with large, heavy 
wooden yokes, which are forked trees about three inches 
in diameter and seven or eight feet long. The neck is in- 
serted in the fork, and an iron bar driven in across from 
one end of the fork to the other, and riveted ; the other 
end is tied at night to a tree or to the ceiling of a hut, 
and the neck being firm in the fork, the slave is held off 
from unloosing it. It is excessively troublesome to the 
wearer ; and when marching, two yokes are tied together 
by their free ends, and loads put on the slaves' heads 
besides. Women, having in addition to the yoke and 
load a child on the back, have said to me on passing, 
u They are killing me ; if they would take off the yoke I 
could manage the load and child, but I shall die with 
three loads.'' One who spoke thus did die, and the poor 
little girl, her child, perished of starvation. I interceded 
for some ; but, when unyoked, off they bounded into the 
long grass, and I was gently blamed for not caring to 
preserve the owner's property. After a day's march 
under a broiling vertical sun, with yokes and heavy loads, 
the strongest are exhausted. The party of twelve above 
mentioned were sitting singing and laughing. " Hallo ! " 
said I, " these fellows take to it kindly ; this must be the 
class for whom philosophers say slavery is the natural 
state;" and I went and asked the cause of their mirth. 
I had to ask the aid of their owner as to the meaning of 
the word rukha, which usually means to fly or to leap. 
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They were using it to express the idea of haunting, as a 
ghost, and inflicting disease and death ; and the song 
was, "Yes, we are going away to Manga] (abroad, or white 
man's land) with yokes on our necks ; but we shall have 
no yokes in death, and we shall return to haunt and kill 
you." The chorus then struck in with the name of the 
man who had sold each of them, and then followed the 
general laugh, in which at first I saw no bitterness. 
Perembe, an old man of at least 104 years, had been one 
of the sellers. In accordance with African belief, they 
had no doubt of being soon able, by ghost power, to kill 
even him. Their refrain might be rendered, 

Oh, oh, oh ! 
Bird of freedom, oh ! 
You sold me, oh, oh, oh ! 
I shall haunt you, oh, oh, oh ! 

The laughter told not of mirth, but of the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no comforter. " He 
that is higher than the highest regardeth." 

About north-east of Rua v<e have a very large country 
called Manyuema, but by the Arabs it is shortened into 
Manyema. It is but recently known. The reputation 
which the Manyuema enjoyed of being cannibals, pre- 
vented the hnlf-caste Arab traders from venturing 
among them. 

The circumstantial details of the practices of the ineiir 
eaters given by neighbouring tribes were confirmed by 
two Arabs, who two years ago went as fur as Bambarre, 
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and secured the protection and friendship of Moenekuss 
— lord of the light-grey parrot with scarlet tail — who 
was a very superior man. 

The minute details of cannibal orgies given by the 
Arabs' attendants erred through sheer excess of the 
shocking. Had I believed a tenth part of what I was 
told I might never have ventured into Manyuema ; but, 
fortunately, my mother never frightened me in infancy 
with " Bogie " and stuff of that sort, and I am not 
liable to fits of bogiephobia, in which disease the poor 
patient believes everything awful if only it is attributed 
to the owner of a black skin. I have heard that the 
complaint was epidemic lately in Jamaica, and the 
planters' mothers have much to answer for. I hope that 
the disease may never spread in the United States. The 
people there are believed to be inoculated with common 
sense. 

But why go among the cannibals at all ? Was it not 
like joining the Alpine Club in order to be lauded if you 
don't break your neck where your neck ought to be 

■ 

broken ? This makes me turn back to the watershed, 
as I promised. 

It is a broad belt of tree-covered upland, some 700 
miles in length from west to east. The general altitude 
is between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
mountains stand on it at various points which are between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet above the ocean level. On this 
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watershed springs arise which are well-nigh innumerable — 
that is, it would take half a man's lifetime to count them. 
These springs join each other and form brooks, which 
again converge and become rivers, or say streams, of 
twenty, forty, or eighty yards, that never dry. All flow 
towards the centre of an immense valley, which I believe 
to be the Valley of the Nile. 

In this trough we have at first three large rivers. Then 
all unite into one enormous lacustrine river, the central 
line of drainage, which I name Webb's Lualaba. In 
this great valley there are five great lakes. One near the 
upper end is called Lake Bemba, or, more properly, 
Bangweolo, but it is not a source of the Nile, for no 
large river begins in a lake. It is supplied by a river 
called Chambezi and several others, which may be con- 
sidered sources; and out of it flows the large river 
Luapula, which enters Lake Moero and comes out as 
the great lake river Lualaba to form Lake Kamolondo. 
West of Kamolondo, but still in the great valley, lies 
Lake Lincoln, which I named as my little tribute of love 
to the great and good man America enjoyed for some 
time and lost. 

One of the three great rivers I mentioned — Bartle 
Frere's, or Lufira — falls into Kamolondo, and Lake Lin- 
coln becomes a lacustrine river, and it, too, joins the 
central line of drainage, but lower down, and all three 
united form the fifth lake, which the slaves sent to me, 
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instead of men, forced rae, to my great grief, to leave as 
the " unknown lake." By my reckoning — the chrono- 
meters being all dead — it is five degrees of longitude 
west of Speke's position of Ujiji; this makes it probable 
that the great lacustrine river in the valley is the western 
branch— or Petherick's Nile— the Bahar Ghazal, and not 
the eastern branch, which Speke, Grant, and Baker 
believed to be the river of Egypt. If correct, this would 
make it the Nile only after all the Bahar Ghazal enters 
the eastern arm. 

But though I found the watershed between IO° and 12° 
south — that is, a long way further up the valley than any 
one had dreamed— and saw the streams of some 600 
miles of it converging into the centre of the great valley, 
no one knew where it went after that departure out of 
Lake Moero. Some conjectured that it went into Tan- 
ganyika, but I saw that to do so it must run up hill. 
Others imagined that it might flow into the Atlantic. It 
was to find out where it actually did go that took me into 
Manyuema. I could get no information from traders 
outside, and no light could be obtained from the Man- 
yuema within — they never travel, and it was so of old. 
They consist of petty headmanships, and each brings his 
grievance from some old feud, which is worse than our 
old Highland ancestors. Every head man of a hamlet 
would like to see every other ruling blockhead slain. But 
all were kind to strangers ; and, though terrible fellows 
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among themselves, with their large spears and huge 
wooden shields, they were never known to injure 
foreigners, till slavers tried the effects of gunshot upon 
them and captured their women and children. 

As I could get no geographical information from them, 
I had to feel my way, and grope in the interminable 
forests and prairies, and three times took the wrong direc- 
tion, going northerly, not knowing that the great river 
makes immense sweeps to the west and south-west. It 
seemed as if I were running my head against a stone 
wall. It might after all turn out to be the Congo ; and 
who would risk being eaten and converted into black man 
for it ? I had serious doubts, but stuck to it like a 
Briton ; and at last found that the mighty river left its 
westing and flowed right away to the north. The two 
great western drains, the Lufira and Lomame, running 
north-east before joining the central or main stream — 
Webb's Lualaba — told that the western side of the great 
valley was high, like the eastern; and as this main is 
reported to go into large reedy lakes, it can scarcely be 
aught else but the western arm of the Nile. But, 
besides all this — in which it is quite possible I may be 
mistaken — we have two fountains on probably the seventh 
hundred mile of the watershed, giving rise to two rivers 
— the Linmbai, or Upper Zambesi, and the Kafue, which 
flow into Inner Ethiopia; and two fountains are reported 
to rise in the same quarter, forming Lufira and Lomame, 
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which flow, ns we have seen, to the north. These four 
full-grown gushing fountains, rising so near each other, 
and giving origin to four large rivers, answer, in a cer- 
tain degree, to the description given of the unfathomable 
fountains of the Nile, by the secretary of Minerva, in the 
city of Sais in Egypt, to the father of all travellers, 
Herodotus.* But I have to confess that it is a little 

* The following is the passage in Herodotus alluded to by Dr. Living- 
stone : — 

5 "With regard to the sources of the Nile, not one of the Egyptians, or 
Libyans, or Greeks, professed to know anything, excepting the guardian, 
yocLfiLLctnirrhf, of the precious things consecrated to Minerva in Sais, a city 
of Egypt. But this individual, in my opinion at least, did but joke when 
he asserted he was perfectly acquainted with them. He gave the following 
account :— 1 That there are two peaked mountains situate between Syene 
and Elephantis, the names of which mountains are Krophis and Memphis, 
and that accordingly the sources of the Nile, which are bottomless, come 
from between those two mountains ; that one half of the water flows into 
Egypt and towards the north, while the other half flows into Ethiopia. 
That the sources are bottomless, Bammetticus, the King of Egypt,' he said, 
'proved, for having caused a cable to be twisted many thousand ogya* in 
length, he cast it in, but «ould not reach the bottom.'" 

The Rector of Stone thus compares the old with the modern version. 
He says : — 

"Herodotus speaks of two peaked mountains between which lie the 
sources of the river ; Livingstone, of an earthen mound and four fountains 
as the source of the river. Herodotus writes that one half of the water 
flows north into Egypt ; Livingstone, two of these run north to Egypt- - 
Lufira and Loraame. Herodotus again, the other half flows into Ethiopia ; 
Livingstone, and two run south into Inner Ethiopia, as the Liunibai, or Upper 
Zambesi, and the Kafue. Again, the father of history is confirmed by 
modern research, and the information which the great Doctor has obtained 
most in the immediate neighbourhood of the object of his umbition shows 
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presumptuous in me to put this forward in Central Africa, 
and without a single book of reference, on the dim recol- 
lection of reading the ancient historian in boyhood. 
The waters were said to well up from an unfathomable 
depth, and then part, half north to Egypt and half 
south to Inner Ethiopia. Now I have heard of the foun- 
tains afore-mentioned so often I cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, and I wish to clear up the point in my concluding 
trip. I am not to be considered as speaking without 
hesitation, but prepared, if I see reason, to confess my- 
self wrong. No one would like to be considered a dis- 
ciple of the testy old would-be geographer, who wrote 
" Inner Africa Laid Open," and swore to his fancies till he 
became blue in the face. 

The work would all have been finished long ago had 
the matter of supplies of men and goods not been 
entrusted by mistake to Banians and their slaves, whose 
efforts were all faithfully directed towards my failure. 

These Banians are protected English subjects, and by 
their money, their muskets, their ammunition, the East 
African Moslem slave trade is mainly carried on. The 
cunning East Indians secure most of the profits of the 
slave trade, and adroitlv let the odium rest on their Arab 
agents. 

how carefully the curious old traveller of 2,300 years ago must have pursued 
his inquiries and recorded the results, although he puts it upon record that 
he thought the man of letters or notary was joking with him." 
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The Banians will not harm a flea or a mosquito, but 
my progress in geography has led me to the discovery 
that they are by far the worst cannibals in all Africa. 
They compass, by means of Arab agents, the destruction 
of more human lives for gain in one year than the 
Manyuema do for their flesh-pots in ten. 

The matter of supplies and men was unwittingly com- 
mitted to these our Indian fellow subjects, who hate to 
see me in their slave market, and dread my disclosures on 
the infamous part they play. The slaves were all imbued 
with the idea that they were not to follow but force me 
back ; and after rioting on my goods for sixteen months 
on the way, instead of three, the whole remaining stock 
was sold off for slaves and ivory. 

Some of the slaves who came to Manyuema so baffled 
and worried me, that I had to return between 500 and 
600 miles. 

The only help I have received, except half a supply 
which I despatched from Zanzibar in 1866, has been 
from Mr. Stanley, your travelling correspondent, and 
certain remains of stores which I seized from the slaves 
sent from Zanzibar seventeen months ago, and I had to 
come back 300 miles to effect the seizure. 

I wait here — Unyanyembe— only till Mr. Stanley 

can send me fifty free men from the coast, and then 

I proceed to finish up the geographical part of my 
mission. 
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T como back to the slavery question, and if I am per- 
mitted in any way to promote its suppression, I shall not 
grudge the toil and time I have spent. It would be 
better to lessen human woe than discover the sources of 
the Nile. 

When parties leave Ujiji to go westwards into Man- 
yuema, the question asked is not what goods they have, 
but how many guns and kegs of gunpowder. If they 
have 200 or 300 muskets, and ammunition in proportion, 
they think success is certain. 

No traders having ever before entered Manyuema, the 
value of ivory was quite unknown. Indeed, the tusks 
were left in the forests, with the other bones, where the 
animals had been slain ; many were rotten, others were 
gnawed by a rodent animal to sharpen his teeth, as 
London rats do on leaden pipes. 

If civilly treated, the people went into the forests to 
spots where they knew elephants had been killed either 
by traps or spears, and brought the tusks for a few copper 
bracelets. I have seen parties return with so much ivory 
that they carried it by three relays of hundreds of * 
slaves. But even this did not satisfy human greed. 
The Manyuema were found to be terrified by the 
* report of guns ; some, I know, believed them to be 
supernatural, for when the effect of a musket-ball was 
shown on a goat, they looked up to the clouds, and 
offered to bring ivory to buy the charm by which 
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lightning was drawn down. When a village was as- 
saulted, the men fled in terror, nnd women and children 
were captured. 

Many of the Manyuema women, especially far down 
the Lualaha, are very light coloured and lovely. It was 
common to hear the Zanzibar slaves — whose faces re- 
semble the features of London door-knockers, which 
some atrocious iron-founder thought were like those of 
lions— say to each other, "Oh, if we had Manyuema 
wives, what pretty children we should get ! " 

Manyuema men and women were all vastly superior to 
the slaves, who evidently felt the inferiority they had ac- 
quired by wallowing in the mire of bondage. Many of 
the men were tall, strapping fellows, with but little of 
what we think distinctive of the negro about them. If 
one relied on the teachings of phrenology, the Man- 
yuema meu would take a high place in the human family. 
They felt their superiority, and often said truly, " Were 
it not for firearms, not one of the strangers would ever 
leave our country." 

If a comparison were instituted, and Manyuema, taken 
at random, placed opposite, say, the members of the 
Anthropological Society of London, clad like them in 
kilts of grass cloth, I should like to take my placo 
alongside the Manyuema, on the principle of preferring 
the company of my betters; the philosophers would look 
woefully scraggy. But though the " inferior race," as we 
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compassionately call them, have finely-formed heads, and 
often handsome features, they are undoubtedly cannibals. 
It was more difficult to ascertain this than may be 
imagined. Some think that they can detect the gnawings 
of the canine teeth of our cannibal ancestry on fossil 
bones,. though the canine teeth of dogs are pretty much 
like the human. 

For many a month all the evidence I could collect 
amounted only to what would lead a Scotch jury to give 
a verdict of " not proven." This arose partly from the 
fellows being fond of a joke, and they like to horrify 
any one who seemed incredulous. They led one of my 
people, who believed all they said, to see the skull of a 
recent human victim, and he invited me in triumph. I 
found it to be the skull of a gorilla — here called Soko 
—and for the first time I became aware of the existence 
of the animal there. 

The country abounds in food of all kinds, and the rich 
soil raises everything planted in great luxuriance. A 
friend of mine tried rice, and in between three and four 
months it yielded one hundred and twenty fold; three 
measures of seed yielded three hundred and sixty 
measures. Maize is so abundant that I have seen forty- 
five loads, eaoh about 6olbs., given for a single goat. 

• 

The " maize-dura"— or holcus sorghum Tennisetum 
cassava — sweet potatoes, and yams, furnished in no 
stinted'measure'the farinaceous ingredients of diet; the 
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palm oil, the ground nuts, and a forest tree afford the 
fatty materials of Ifood ; bananas and plantains, in great 
profusion, and the sugar-cane yield saccharine ; the palm 
toddy, beer of bananas, tobacco and bange, canabis 
sativa, form the luxuries of life; and the villages 
swarm with goats, sheep, dogs, pigs, and fowls; while 
the elephants, buffaloes, zebras, and sokos, or gorillas, 
yield to the expert hunter plenty of nitrogenous ingre- 
dients of human food. It was puzzling to see why they 
should be cannibals. 

New Zealanders, we were told, wore cannibals because 
they had killed all their gigantic birds (moa, &c.), and 
they were converted from the man-eating persuasion by 
the introduction of pigs. But the Manyuema have plenty 
of pigs and other domestic animals, and yet they are 
cannibals. Into the reasons for their cannibalism 1 do 
not enter. They say that human flesh is not equal to 
that of goats or pigs ; it is saltish, and makes them dream 
of the dead. Why fine-looking men hke them should 
be so low in the moral scale, can only be attributed to the 
non-introduction of that religion which makes those 
distinctions among men which phrenology and other 
ologies cannot explain. 

The religion of Christ is unquestionably the best for 
man. I refer to it not as the Protestant, the Catholic, 
the Greek, or nny other, but to the comprehensive faith 
which has spread more widely over the world than most 
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people imagine, and whose votaries, of whatever name, are 
better men than any outside the pale. We have, no 
doubt, grievous faults, but these, as in Paris, are owing 
to the want of religion. 

• Christians generally are better than the heathens, but 
often don't know it, and they are all immeasurably better 
than they believe each other to be. J 

The Manyuema women, especially far down the 
Lualaba, are very pretty and very industrious. The 
market is, with them, [a great institution, and they work" 
hard and carry far, in order to have something to 
sell. , 

Markets are established about ten or fifteen miles 
apart. There those who raise cassava, maize, grain, and 
sweet potatoes, exchange them for oil, salt, pepper, fish, 
and other relishes ; fowls, also pigs, goats, grass cloth, 
mats, and other articles change hands. 

All are dressed in their best— gaudy-coloured, many- 
folded kilts, that reach from the waist to the knee. 
When 2,000 or 3,000 are together they enforce justice, 
though chiefly women, and they are so eager traders, they 
set off in companies by night, and begin to run as soon 
as they come within the hum arising from hundreds of 
voices. To haggle, and joke, and laugh, and cheat, 
seems to be the dearest enjoyment of their life. They 
confer great benefits upon each other. 

The Bayenza women are expert divers for oysters, and 
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tliey barter them and fish for farinaceous food with the 
women on the east of the Lualaba, who prefer cultivating, 
the soil to fishery. The Manyuema have always told us 
that women going to market were never molested. When 
the men of two districts were engaged in actual hostilities, 
the women passed through from one market to another 
unharmed ; to take their goods, even in war, was a thing 
not to be done. But at these market-women the half- 
castes directed their guns. Two cases that came under 
my own observation were so sickening, I cannot allow the 
mind to dwell upon or write about them. Many of both 
sexes were killed, but the women and children chiefly 
were made captives. No matter how much ivory they 
' obtained, these w Nigger Moslems " must have slaves, 
and they assaulted the markets and villages, and made 
captives chiefly, as it appeared to me, because, as the men 
run off at the report of guns, they could do it without 
danger. I had no idea before how bloodthirsty men can 
be when they can pour out the blood of fellow-men in 
safety. And all this carnage is going on in Manyuema 
at the very time I write. It is the Banians, our protected 
Indian fellow-subjects, that indirectly do it all. We 
have conceded to the Sultan of Zanzibar the right, which 
it was not ours to give, of a certain amount of slave 
trading, and that amount has been from 12,000 to 20,000 
a year. As we have seen, these are not traded for but 
murdered for. They are not slaves, but free people made 
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captive. A sultan with a sense of justice would, instead 
of taking head-money, declare that all were free as soon 
as they reached his territory. But the Banians have 
the custom-house and all the Sultan's revenue entirely in 
their hands. He cannot trust his Mahometan subjects, 
even of the better class, to farm his income, because, as 
they themselves say, he would get nothing in return but 
a crop of lies. The Banians naturally work the custom- 
house so as to screen their own slaving agents ; and so 
long as they have the power to promote it, their atrocious 
system of slaving will never cease. For the sake of lawful 
commerce, it would be politic to insist that the Sultan's 
revenue by the custom-house should be placed in the 
hands of an English or American merchant of known 
reputation and uprightness. By this arrangement the 
Sultan would be largely benefited, legal commerce would 
be exalted to a position it has never held since Banians 
and Moslems emigrated into Eastern Africa, and Chris- 
tianity, to which the slave trade is an insurmountable 
barrier, would find an open door. 

David Livingstone. 

James Gordon Bennett, Esq. 

In answer to the various statements that have recently 
been made concerning Dr. Kirk and Dr. Livingstone, 
the son of the latter, Mr. Oswell Livingstone, has felt it 
his duty to publish the following letter. It will be 
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remembered that this gentleman accompanied the Search 
Expedition organized by the Royal Geographical Society. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " THE DAILY TELEGRAPH." 

Sir, — May I ask for a few remarks of my own con- 
cerning Dr. Kirk and my father the same prominent 
publicity which is afforded to your correspondent's details, 
as your readers have them in your publication of to-day? 

I will preface what I have to say by stating that the 
extreme happiness which was borne to me whilst at 
Zanzibar, upon the news of my father's safety, was 
sadly marred by the impression which had evidently 
entered his mind concerning his old and true friend, 
Dr. Kirk, at some time previous to his parting with 
Mr. Stanley. 

Before leaving the coast I used all my own exertions 
in letters to Dr. Livingstone to remove this misconcep- 
tion, and I ardently hope that I have clone so with 
success before now. But in the mean time Dr. Kirk 
had received some astonishing and strongly-expressed 
surmises, in letters from my father, concerning the results 
he had experienced from the sending off of various 
expeditions for his relief, both by Dr. Kirk and such 
other officials as had preceded him in office. Dr. Kirk 
had also been made aware of that which Mr. Stanley 
had forcibly and publicly retailed as coming from my 
father, so that he felt the claims of friendship (which 
had been ignored on Dr. Livingstone's part) must be laid 
aside, in all further intercourse, for the stiff routine of 
consular action, to which my father had alone appealed 
in his letters. 
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It would seem from what I read to-day, that Dr. Kirk 
did not conceal this when speaking to the American Con- 
sul and a gentleman with him at the time. Mr. Stanley 
has so far omitted to furnish your correspondent with 
this very necessary context — namely, that the speech 
was made after the whole order of things had heen so 
disastrously interfered with — and your readers are left to 
infer that Dr. Kirk's apathy is exposed, and that the 
conduct attributed to him is really founded on fact. 

Let me state at once that Dr. Kirk is totally unworthy 
of the accusations which are daily reaching the public, 
and which can have but one source. I may add, that 
nothing could exceed the kindness that we, the members 
of the Search Expedition, experienced from him and 
Mrs. Kirk during the whole time we were at Zanzibar 
and guests in their house. 

Both to Mr. Keene and to myself Dr. Kirk plainly 
stated that henceforth it only was left for him to deal 
with Dr. Livingstone in a purely official capacity, and 
that the old friendship between them had been laid 
aside. I rep at that I trust it is only for a time that this 
determination must, perforce, be adhered to, aud that I 
live in hope that the earnest representations of myself 
and others who know my father, and also know Dr. Kirk, 
and the exertions he has really made, may speedily re- 
store a balance which nothing should have overset. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. OSWELL LIVINGSTONE, 

Of the Livingstone Search Expedition. 

The Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile-liovr, 
July 27. 

Woodfall and Kinder, Printers, Milfurd Laue, Strand, London, W.C. 
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